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EASTER. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
KF RAIL, trembling hands outreached in eager groping, 
If, haply through the shadows of the tomb, 

Ye might but find and feel Him—vainly hoping 

For life from lifeless touch, for light from gloom; 
Tired feet that linger where no Christ lies hidden; 

Sad eyes that weep, and lips that sob and moan,— 
No longer grieve nor grope. See! God has bidden 

His strong white angels roll away the stone. 


He whom ye seek behind yon gloomy portal— 
Mingling your burial spices with your tears— 

No more is dead; in strength and light immortal 
He lives to crown with joy the desolate years. 

Lives to o’ercome earth’s anguished cry and sobbing, 
Give rest for struggle, and for wounds His balm, 
His strong sweet life through human pulses throbbing, 

Changing all fear to trust, all strife to calm. 


How shall ye know? Not by the radiant altars 
Whose incense drowns the fainting lilies’ breath. 

Not by the tide of praise that fails nor falters 
Through countless pwans of victory over death. 

Not by the sacred help of priestly praying, 
Nor all that temples, shrines, or symbols give. 

They only know whose hearts have heard Him saying, 
‘*My life is thine; because I live ye live.” 


Sad fettered souls long held in self’s dim prison, 
Bound fast by error, ignorance, or pride, 
Do ye not hear? The Conqueror is risen; 
In His brave death thy foes and His have died. 
Bury thy dead! Live, ve the wondrous story 
That lifts the world from deeps of woe and wrong. 
Wouldst flood the shadows with the Easter glory? 
Sing out, the whole year round, thine Easter song. 


THE BURIED BULB. 


{ ig is not remarkable that a lily should have been chosen 
foran Easter emblem; it would have been remarkable 
if it had not been. The emergence of that white and 
shining shape from the unlovely bulb and its black bed 
is too close an analogy to the rising of the spirit from the 
comparative darkness of this present existence not to be 
observed and seized. It is only a few years ago that this 
use of the lily in the Easter season became the general 
and charming custom that it now is with us. A woman 
first brought the bulbs home from Bermuda, it is said, and 
some one who saw the result of her happy thought bought 
all the bulbs that the first ones had produced; and so great 
was the success with the sale, both of the bulbs and of the 
shining white flower, that eventually a gardener made the 
purchase of all the new bulbs there were to be found in 
the Bermudas. As the production and sale have reached 
an enormous point, it is to other women a matter of plea- 
sure that a woman was really at the beginning of such a 
flourishing branch of business. For the sale of the blos- 
soms is but one part of the business; throughout the 
length and breadth of the land the numbers who want the 
bulbs are something like millions, and they have almost as 
much delight in themselves producing the flower as if they 
made it. 

The bulb needs a warm rich soil, and will grow out- 
doors in mild climates; but any one with a greenhouse or 
a window-garden or one sunny pane of glass can grow it 
with ease and pleasure; for the care that it needs is very 
slight, and the reward it gives is superb. 

It is a very pleasant thing for the young daughters of 
the house to be able to bring down on Easter morning the 
blooming lily they have been coaxing along in the sunny 
windows of the family-room, or, if it is a surprise, in the 
secret places of the house wherever the sunshine falls, 
and it is valued by the elders of the family inexpressibly 
more than the most overladen specimen from the florist’s 
could be. It is still more pleasant to have the pot, with 
its shining and glorified growth, to wrap from change of 
air, and carry to the sick, the old, or to those we love, and 
to whom we would testify our love in the way that a 
flower does best. To the sick, then, the long white lovely 
flower comes into the room with something of the presence 
of the angel that stepped down and stirred the pool at 
Bethesda. It is remote, but friendly; it is shining with 
purity; it is ineffably beautiful. To the old it seems like 
a distinct promise concerning the condition soon to be 
theirs. To every one else it brings hope and inspiration; 
and even to those that see no spiritual significance in it, 
its beauty and its fragrance are a beneficence, and some- 
thing of the best and highest is always touched by such 
a visitation, The thing costs so little in the beginning, 
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and so less than little in the care, that all, even the young 
children, can have the pleasure of providing this Easter 
gift. The mother who has joined her children with her 
in watching the bulb’s development, and the teacher who 
has made it an object-lesson,find new and valuable thoughts 
aud fancies springing in the young mind that may give a 
color it never loses; while, at a word, the little people 
wonder if the life to come, into which the life here opens, 
bears the same relation to the life here that the great 
wide atmosphere of blue sky and sunshine and soft winds 
bears to the warm enveloping life in the mould of the 
dark earth. 


MRS. LATHROP’S WORK. 


| .has been one of my privileges to count Mrs. George 
Parsons Lathrop amoung my friends—Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, as she is known to her readers. 

No one who has enjoyed a like privilege is in danger 
of forgetting this-lovely golden-haired woman of ready 
responsive smile and kindly speech. A visit from her 
was apt to be an event about which a hundred pleasant 
memories clustered, enriching life. 

For her contributions to all intercourse with friends were 
rich and varied. There were the recollections of famous 
people and lovely lands of which she se occasional 
Dg oh pent you never forgot. hen there was 
t elicate appreciation she brought to everything per- 
taining to beauty in nature, in letters, and in life. And, 
most of all, there was that exquisite sympathy, easily 
stirred, for everything you laid before her—new interests 
of your own, new hopes, new undertakings, old disap- 
pointments, old pains, and time-worn despairs. 

It is when we remember her inexhaustible fund of sym- 
fy that we, her friends, can understand why this brill- 

t and gifted woman should have renounced the privi- 
leges of an enviable position and success, bade good-by 
to worldly ambition, and gone to work among the poor- 
est and most pitiable of sufferers. 

For Mrs. Lathrop has chosen a work in which she can 
never realize any of those brilliant results which often 
atone to the hardest worker for endless pains endured. 
She can never hope to see the sufferers she has cared for 
cured,-or hope to prove to an exacting world, eager for 
material signs and palpable effects, that her system has 
been productive in the way of discovery. 

She has taken the incurable sufferers under her special 
protection—incurable sufferers from cancer—those who are 
too poor to command proper attention at home, and for 
whom the beds of hospitals and ‘‘homes” are never 
—_ Without ostentation, parade, or public appeal, 

rs. Lathrop, not many months since, went down to one 
of the neediest districts in town, and established herself 
alone in three small rooms of an old house, and undertook 
the care of cancer patients. 

The newspapers discovered her, and from time to time 
have — some account of her labors. But it is from 
the policemen in her neighborhood and the poor about her 
that one gains the only true idea of what is the real extent 
of her work, or realizes its value in the way of relief and 
assistance to those sick in body and mind or hampered by 
adverse conditions, 

The newspapers, too, always generous in philanthropy, 
have occasionally offered to receive contributions for 
work. Very little money has, however, been raised in 
this way. rs. Lathrop is still in her three small rooms, 
still with slender means, and patients still appeal to her. 
In her limited quarters she is greatly hampered. But the 
story of her heroic efforts is each day becoming better 
known, and now and then it falls on the ear of some one 
stirred by it into voluntary effort on her behalf. 

Mr. Butler Davenport, a young actor, has, for instance, 
arranged a benefit, by which he hopes to raise money 
enough to enable Mrs. Lathrop to rent a small house on 
Water Street, where a greater number of patients may 
be received, and better cared for. This benefit will take 
place on the afternoon of Tuesday, April 20, at two 
o'clock, the Fifth Avenue Theatre having been kindly lent 
for the occasion. 

A one-act costume play, The Violin-Maker of Cremona, 
by Francois Coppée, will be presented; Mrs. A Booth 
will give Mr. Bronson Howard's Old Love 3; Mrs. 
Le Moyne will read; Mr. J. E. Dodson will give a mono- 
logue; and Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld’s Her Only Fault will 
be played for the first time. 

o any work undertaken by the daughter of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne we certainly owe something; and when that 
work is for the relief of the most awful human suffering, 
not many of us, it is hoped, will be reluctant in lending a 
ready support to a noble service undertaken for her 
benefit. L. H. F. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


| is only a frank and honest soul that can sincerely 
echo the poet’s prayer for the gift to see itself as others 
see it, for this gift is apt to interfere with self-compla- 
cency, and self-complacency is largely the outcome of 
self-deception. 

A case in point is that of a belle who, aware that her 
face was —_—- freshness, would darken her dressing- 
room in the middle of the afternoon and proceed to make 
her toilet by the help of one dim gas Jet, saying, when 
asked why did not pull up the shades, that she pre- 
ferred the effect of the subdued light. And when the 
final touch had been given, the ty self-deceiver—too 
jae still to need any artificial beautifying, would sally 

orth for a walk or a drive in complacent unconsciousness 
that the rude glare of day was revealing any secret of the 
toilet which she sought to conceal. 

On the other hand, another woman puts on her strongest 
eye-glasses when she confronts her mirror, and makes her- 
self acquainted with every facial blemish; and though she 
is doubtless wiser and more honest than her pretty neigh- 
bor, this exaggeration of her own defects fom not help 
"Sn aeremie wawmet jally if we } 

t is poor policy, to say the least, especia we have 
passed the heyday of youth, to turn down the lights when 
we look into the glass and refuse to face the reality. And 
it is equally poor policy to turn down the lights when we 
inspect our inner selves. Up with every shade that shuts 
out the sunbeams of truth, and let no flaw escape us. 
Self-examination is good for the health of the soul, and 
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the soul’s Lenten season should not be confined to the 
forty days before Easter. Every day a few minutes, if 
one can possibly compass it in the rush and whirl of life, 
should be given to self-inspection and the making of the 
soul’s toilet. But excess of introspection conduces to 
morbidness; and while no honest person wishes to ‘‘ think 
of himself more highly than he “—_ to think,” it is not 
necessary to use a spiritual maguifying-glass when one 
turns on the search-light. Let us scan our hearts with 
clear, true eyes, hiding nothing, evading nothing, and 
resolutely seeking to overcome whatever mitigates against 
‘the law of spiritual beauty; but let us not exaggerate 
our defects and shortcomings, lest we become inefficient 
through self -distrust. Contradictory as the assertion 
seem$, there is nothing like the consciousness that one is 
looking one’s best to make one utterly unconscious of self. 
Neither is there anything so reassuring spiritually as the 
consciousness that we are honestly striving to do our 
best. It keeps the soul serene, and emancipates us from 
the fear of the criticisms of our fellow-mortals. 





R.WALTER DAMROSCH’S season of German opera 
I was brought to a close on Saturday afternoon, April 
8, Die Gotterdimmerung, the concluding drama of the 'Te- 
tralogy, being the work presented. Those who had sub- 
scribed to the four consecutive performances of the Nibe- 
lung dramas were forced at the last moment to abandon 
the idea of witnessing the series in its entirety. Herr 
Kraus’s unfortunate hoarseness made it impossible for 
him to appear, and after a vain endeavor to secure a sub- 
stitute Mr. Damrosch was obliged to acknowledge himself 
defeated as far as the giving of the cycle was concerned. 
Siegfried was reluctantly dropped from the list, and an . 
additional representation of Die Gétterdimmerung filled 
the vacancy caused by this omission. But Madame Leb- 
mann’s impersonation of the mature Brinnhilde was far 
too inspiring to leave room for disappointment in having 
to forego the pleasure of the one scene in which she would 
have been seen and heard had Siegfried been given. , 

Die Gitterdimmerung offers a greater scope for her 
rare dramatic powers, and many who found themselves 
unable to be present at a matinée performance of the 
work rejoiced at the unexpected turn of affairs which 

ve them the privilege they had longed to enjoy. Herr 

alisch’s Siegfried—in the Friday and Saturday repre- 
sentations of Die Gdtterdimmeru had its admirable 
moments, and was a sound and good piece of work. But 
it must be confessed that Herr Kalisch peenes very 
little personal magnetism, and while there is a great deal 
to praise, his limitations of voice, physique, and tempera- 
ment are so apparent that it is at times most difficult to do 
full justice to his careful, intelligent portrayals of Wag- 
ner’s heroes. Remove Madame Lehmann from the Dam- 
rosch company, and it would be an easy task to weigh the 
merits defects of other artists in the troupe; but she 
is so immeasurably their superior that in spite of her 
devoted efforts to preserve ensemble effects, her genius 
thrusts her upon a pinnacle as it were, and her compan- 
ions suffer wofully by comparison. In the magnificent 
Immolation Scene at the conclusion of Die Gétterddm- 
merung, Madame Lehmanv’s heroic proportions assumed 
their legitimate sway in arousing the audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm and emotional excitement. 
Being quite alone, she was unhampered by those unable 
to present the same lofty and eloquent embodiment. It 
is a pleasure to record the fact that Herr Somer proved 
a wholly admirable Gunther. He is seen to far better ad- 
vantage in this part than he was when filling the réles of 
Telramund or the Dutchman. Herr Fischer's Hagen was 
a remarkably fine piece of work, and deserves special 
mention and praise. 

That the scenery and stage appointments of Die Gétter- 
dimmerung were open to criticism must be conceded, and 
were one inclined to point out flaws, a number of defects 
arising from apparent carelessness as to minor but impor- 
tant details could be chronicled. However, on the whole, 
Mr. Damrosch deserves gratitude. He has given us the 
incomparable Lehmann, and his own share of the burdens 
and responsibilities of this brief season of German opera 
reflect only honor upon himself and his orchestra. Friiu- 
lein Gadski, Herr Fischer, Herr Kalisch, and their asso- 
eiates have furnished ample testimony of their abilities, 
and Madame Nordica’s presence in the troupe was a happy 
and diplomatic move to have accomplished. Altogether 
Mr. Damrosch may be congratulated, and must rest con- 
tent with the results of his labors. 


Mr. Scharwenka’s opera Mataswintha was heard for the 
first time on the evening of April 2, at the Metropolitan 
Opera- House, the composer being in the conductor’s chair, 
and the orchestra, scenery, and singers having been se- 
cured from the Damrosch company by Mr. Scharwenka’s 
own financial arrangement. The principal réles in the 
opera were filled by Herr Gerhard Stehmann, Madame 
Januschofsky, Herr Fischer, and Herr Mertens. The 
drama is based upon a novel called Hin Kampf um Rom, 
written by Félix Dahn, and deals with sixth-century epi- 
sodes. The music is strongly under the influence of Wag. 
ner; but there are some exceedingly good portions of the 
work, and Herr Scharwenka’s —- attainments are 
noticeable at every turn. A large audience proved the 
popular favor and esteem in which this well-known com- 
poser is held by his friends and pupils, for New-Yorkers 
are proverbially indifferent as to new operas of a serious 
character, and seem to care but little for the growth of 
talent in their midst. 


The death of Johannes Brahms comes to us in the na- 
ture of a shock, although his state of health has been for 
some time precarious. Brahms was born at Hamburg in 
1833, ap in public as a pianist at the age of four- 
teen, and passed his life as executive artist, music-master, 
choir-director, conductor, and, above all,ascomposer. His 
home was made in Vienna during 1862, and his published 
compositions, which are of great value, and which include 
symphonies, choral works, chamber-music works, pieces 
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for the piano-forte, and songs, number one hundred and 
twenty-two, the last of these contributions being the Four 
Serious Songs rendered by Mr. Bispham at one of his re- 
cent recitals, and thus heard for the first time in this 
country. In the field of chamber-music Brahms holds a 
unique position as a writer, and many of his songs are ex- 
tremely beautiful. All that he has written shows the 
force and individuality of his nature and demonstrates 
the profundity of his learning. 


oy OUR PARIS | 
LETTER 


I AST evening I was sitting in the peace and tranquil- 
4 lity of my salon, quietly waiting for dinner, and read- 
ing the new book out that day, Les Deux Rives, by Fer- 
nand Vanderem, when the bell rang, and a card was 
brought in. ‘‘It is the night of our abonnement at the 
Gymnase,” it read, ‘‘ and we have an extra place, which 
you must come and take. No time for arrangements, but 
come to baignoire 15, at 8 30.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later I was buttoning my 
gloves in a cab as it bowled down the boulevards to the 
7 and so quick was the transition from the peace 
of a book by a little open fire to the bewildering, multi- 
colored chaos of the night of French Mi-Caréme that I 
could have imagined myself projected suddenly into an- 
other planet. ‘* What if we lived in an earth like this?” I 
said to myself. ‘‘ What if instead of leaves on the trees 
there ey long, many-colored, serpentine streamers, and 
instead of dust on the ground there was a carpeting of 
little red and blue and green and yellow and orange 
and violet confetti? And if all the people dressed like 
this?” I reflected further, as a party of masks went by. 











Here's Spring come, and the nights one makes up bands 
To roam the town and sing out carnival, 


floated into my mind from Browning. 


Flower o’ the broom, 
Take away love, and our earth is a tomb! 


Ouf! There came a stop in the row of carriages, and as 
I leaned out of the window, as in the poem, there came 
also a hurry of feet, and little shrill laughs, and whiffs of 
song, and a rainbow shower of confetti, straight into my 
face, and all in the plumes of my hat and the folds of my 
frock and over the floor, and i felt that, also as in the 
poem, I ‘‘had come up with the fun.” 

But when I came up to the theatre, so altogether amus- 
ing and exciting had been the drive thither that I found 
as I went in I had quite 
forgotten the number of 
the box. One of the 
three men that sit on the 
sort of throne that is in 
the entrance of all the 
French theatres looked 
up the names of my 
friends on the subscrib- 
ers’ lists. When I open- 
ed their door and looked 
in, the charming faces 
of the three women that 
turned towards me had 
little halos of confetti 
around them, tangled in 
the soft waves of their 
hair, ‘What if our 
hair grew like that,” I 
began to think—“ blue 
and green and yellow 
and violet and orange 
and red? Should we have ideas blue and green and—” 
And then | began to think of the play. 





But it is not of the play that I mean to write, but of the 
frocks worn in it—all the latest Doucet and Paquin and 
Laferriére gowns, such pretty ones; for all the world 
knows that the great French dressmakers, above every- 
thing else, vie with each other in their creations for cer- 
tain actresses @ la mode in Paris. The aim of each is to 
pronounce the last word in quiet and exquisite taste. 
The simplest dresses one sees in Paris are generally on the 
stage. 

One of the daintiest frocks at the Gymnase was of 
mastic cashmere, with a yoke of Venetian lace over cerise. 
This dress was made after a fashion which Madame Cha- 
puis has already drawn for you, as it is one of the new 
models for this season. The cloth part of the corsage 
is rounded out at the neck all around, about three inch- 
es below the collar, in both front and back. Then it 
crosses to fasten on the left side, slightly blousing at the 
waist-line, and to continue this crossed effect to the very 
bottom of the skirt. Both 
skirt and corsage are 
slightly embroidered, 
and of course the corsage 
is made separately from 
the lace sae, to be worn 
over it (see page 320). 

I have already spoken 
of these effects of round 
yokes, which are so much 
seen with gowns of all 
sorts. A black and 
white silk check is made 
with one in cream lace 
over white satin. The 
corsage itself is slightly 
bloused at the belt and 
crossed to the left side, 
where the fastening is 
concealed with a fall of 
lace. Now I think of it, 
however, this yoke is not round, but made square in effect 
by bands of embroidered cerise silk put across the top. 





A pretty corsage at the Gymnase, which M. Feuillet bas 
sketched for you in the first drawing above, is just a little 
later in mode than the styles of crossed corsages I have 
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eg in my other letters. Fashion runs fast in Paris. 
he front should have perhaps been indicated a trifle 
more bloused than M. Feuillet has made it, and the bodice 
fastens quite on the left side with two rococo buttons. 
Still another gown at the Gymnase was of réséda peau de 
soie, made with a square yoke of Venetian lace, fastened 
on the left side with a jabot of lace to conceal the fasten- 
ing. The lower part of the front was perfectly tight-fit- 
ting, with a row of buttons on either a. 

One of Laferriére’s prettiest models this year is of mas- 
tic cashmere trimmed with white worsted galloon embroid- 
ered in black and white. The corsage is a blouse belted 
in at the waist, with a dra belt of burnt-orange faille 
knotted on the left side. he belt was quite narrow, but 
the belt effect was continued by rows. of shirring just 
above the silk belt all around, over which the corsage 
bloused slightly. The blouse was open in front on a vest 
of Venetian lace ovcr white satin, and on each side were 
galloons put on long and straight, and fastened down by 
=r stitches, with the same effect continued on the 
skirt. 

Everything is soutached this year. One of Champot’s 
prettiest eonila is of dark green taffeta. The skirt has a 
flounce in front, about half a yard deep, with a heading 
of itself, and this runs up on each 
side, growing wider and wider, to 
finish in the belt at the back. The 
corsage is one of the pretty little 
belted blouses that I have described, 
belted in with a jewelled belt, and 
finishing just below the waist with 
a slight frill all round. That and 
the skirt and sleeves are all orna- 
mented with curlycues of soutache. 
The front of the blouse is turned 
away and filled in with lace over 
pale green silk, and a lace jabot 
mingled with pale green gauze fin- 
ishes the opening. The sleeves are 
blouse - sleeves, but with a certain 
elegance of form, and the whole 
gown seems to me very practical 
and pretty forsummer. It is design- 
ed to replace cloth gowns in the 
heat, and to be used for the same 

urpose as a cloth. These belted- 
n blouses are the belted coats of the 
winter, but slightly more bloused 
for summer fabrics. They are seen 
in piqué, toile, dimity, and all the 
summer stuffs, and can be plain or 
braided or embroidered, at will. 

For dressy evening bodices our 
artist has drawn you a preity model 
originally made in lace and réséda 
velvet. In the centre of each little spray of the lace was a 
erystal. The bodice part of the corsage was made of green 
velvet, edged with a tiny border of feathers. 1 have also 
seen this model made in pink embroidered taffeta, cut in 
a perfectly round blouse over a yoke, and open in front 
like this model. 

In braided boleros Miss Goodwin has sketched a charm- 
ing design to be worn over a vest of mousseline de soie, 
with a dainty cravat at the throat arranged of satin rib- 
bon and mousseline de soie. These little boleros are still 
the rage in Paris, and have become, one may say, a classic 
style for certain sorts of material. Piqué and holland 
frocks are made with boleros fastened across with revers, 
to be worn with chemisettes only. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 
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ORGANDIE MUSLINS. 


‘ AUZES and grenadines, nets, tulles,and such trans- 
parent materials are so greatly in demand this year 
it might be thought that organdies were quite out of style. 
Never, though, has there been a greater variety of patterns 
to choose from, and there is no doubt that they will be 
worn just as much as ever, if not more so. Pale yellow, 
the different shades of cerise, blue, green, and gray—all 
these, covered with flowered patterns, and sometimes over- 
shot with tiny polka-dots of white, are made up in the 
most charming of costumes, which, though some of the 
fashions are not radically different from last season’s, they 
have, at all events, quite a different air. The skirts, of 
course, are smaller, and do not flare at the sides; but while 
there is one pattern which has the skirt much narrower, 
that skirt is very fully trimmed, and some of the smart- 
est skirts are absurdly wide. A — gown, just 
sent home, has a skirt which measures fully six yards. 
The fulness is gathered into a small space at the back, and 
the whole pattern is like an idealized bell skirt. This 
particular gown has no ruffles nor flounces, but the entire 
skirt is e of entre-deux of lace two inches wide, and is 
hung over a silk skirt. The waist has also entre - deux 
of lace, but of narrower width, is made without lining, 
and is worn over a low-cut body of silk. The front hangs 
in full blouse effect over the belt, which is a narrow band 
of ribbon fastened with a double buckle of rhinestones. 
At the back there are long sash ends of wider ribbon, and 
wide ribbon around the collar. 

Another gown —this of pale yellow, with bunches of 
purple flowers—is made up over yellow silk. The skirt 
measures five yards in width, and has six gores. It is 
trimmed with four little ruffles, each edged with a narrow 
ne satin ribbon. The waist is entirely covered at the 

ack with a lace jacket, which has postilion ends. There 
is a narrow belt of purple ribbon, which in front holds 
down the loose baby-waist, and is tied in a soft double 
bow. The sleeves are of lace like the back and waist, but 
at the top have double ruffles of the organdie edged with 
the narrow satin ribbon. These ruffles extend across the 
front of the waist, are tied like a fichu, and the ends are 
tucked into the narrow ribbon belt. The waist is slightly 
open at the throat, and there are two pointed pieces of 
lace, which turn back like revers. The coloring and lines 
of this gown are most artistic. 
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TAILOR GOWNS IN WASH MATERIALS. 


In sharp contrast to the elaborate blouse - waists and 
much-trimmed skirts are the tailor-made gowns in their 
severe simplicity. They are made of wash material on 
the same lines as the cheviots and cloths, and require to 
be most carefully cut and fitted. Dark blue linen and 
denim, canvas cloths, duck and piqué, all are fashionable, 
and are made up on the same model. The skirts measure 
from four to four and a half yards in width; have a front 
breadth which is narrow at the top and broadens out at 
the foot of the skirt. The side breadtls are circular, and 
when possible are fitted without darts. When darts are 
fitted in, they are very carefully arranged so that they do 
not show, and the seam inside is cut and pressed open. 
Almost all the seams on the skirt are finished in the style 
known as strapped. There is no stiffening or lining put 
in, and the bottom is finished merely with a deep hem. 
The Eton jacket is popular, but has as rivals the Empire, 
the bolero, and the absurdly short tight-fitting bobby-coat, 
which is nothing in the world but a waist. The Eton 
jacket and the short blazer are the best patterns for these 
gowns. They must be fitted carefully to the back, and 
have no seams or three, whichever is the most becoming 
to the figure. The collar, which turns down at the back 
of the neck, and which in front is cut off just above the 
revers, can be made either quite small or in large square 
sailor fashion, and the revers also may be either small or 
exaggeratedly large. With all these wash materials it is 
welt to wash them before making up, and even to boil 
them, as they are bound to shrink; and often the best fit- 
ting coat, which has not been shrunk before making up, 
will come back from the laundry hopelessly out of shape. 


EMBROIDERED GOWNS. 


There are many dress patterns of linen and muslin also 
which come with patterns embroidered on them. These 
are often very handsome and effective. They are not in- 
expensive by any means, but do not require much trim- 
ming, and the prettiest way to make them is to put them 
over a silk slip of some bright contrasting color, which 
serves to throw out the embroidery. The waists are made 
full and soft-looking, and there must be a ribbon belt and 
sash, with a stock-collar also of ribbon. These are not 
hard dresses to have made at home by the seamstress, and 
retain their freshness an unusually long time. 

Embroidery and laces are used in immense quantities 
on wash gowns. There are many new styles in linen 
batiste as well as Swiss muslin embroidery, while the 
Irish point and guipure have lost none of their popu- 
larity. An exceedingly smart gown of pale blue lawn is 
made with a skirt trimmed with eight rows of insertion 
put around in zigzag fashion. The waist is accordion- 
pleated, and there are fronts of guipure embroidery, with 
sleeves also of the guipure. This gown has a belt and 
sash ends of black velvet ribbon, .but the ribbon about 
the neck is of white taffeta. The line of black at the 
waist looks exceedingly well, and is narrow enough not 
to interfere with the lines of the waist, as the broad 
bodices of black do. Another smart little gown is of 
white lawn, made with a deep flounce, which has three 
rows of open-work embroidery, and is edged with narrow 
Valenciennes lace. The waist is made of bands of inser- 
tion, and there are double ruffles down the front of broad 
Valenciennes lace. The fronts cross one another in sur- 
plice fashion, and that leaves a V-shaped opening at 
the neck. Some women do not like a gown open at the 
throat, and so modify this pattern by putting in three or 
four ruffles of lace, or else wear a ribbon around the neck 
tied in a bow in front. The « mbroidered muslins of our 
grandmother’s time, on whicl: the embroidery is really a 
work of art,can be used with great effect this season. 
The very wide skirts on which most of the embroidery 
was worked, while not in the shape of this year, can be 
draped far back and show a flounce on an under-skirt 
and be quite in fashion. The material is thin enough not 
to eat loney in double skirts, and in this way many old 
treasures can be utilized. 


WHITE MUSLIN GOWNS. 


White muslin, under which term is included all the 
many sheer white wash materials, make the most fashion- 
able of any gowns this season, and fabulous prices are 
asked for them by many of the smart dressmakers. One 
hundred dollars to pay for a white muslin gown, made 
with no lining whatever and very little lace, does seem 
a bit extravagant, and yet that price has been asked 
for just such gowns, and much more is demanded for 
them when trimmed with real lace. Some of them are 
superb in texture, and the quantity of lace that is used 
make them the most facsienting of all the gowns that wo- 
men wear. The old fashion is revived of a puffed waist 
with entre-deux of real lace worn with skirts composed 
entirely of insertions and trimmed with three or four 
ruffles, each of which has entre-deux and is edged with 
lace two inches wide. Lace ruffles down the front of the 
waist, lace ruffles at the hands, and deep collars and 
capes, all trimmed with the expensive lace, are very be- 
coming, and of necessity cost a great deal of money. 
Fortunately the same fashion that says that real lace is to 
be worn also allows of the use of imitation, and the imi- 
tations are now so excellent that they have much the 
same effect. These gowns require the daintiest sewing, 
and there is an immense amount of work on them—yet 
dainty pretty work, that can be done at odd times. 


SILK UNDER-SLIPS. 

Women who study economy very closely, and yet take 
the trouble to be well dressed, contend that one of the 
necessary investments for a summer wardrobe is the silk 
under skirt and waist, either of white silk or of some 
light color, which should be made by a good dressmaker. 
It will do duty under all thin gowns, and if the flounces 
on the skirt become worn out it is an easy matter to re- 
new them. With the silk under-slip the very thinnest of 
lawn lining or no lining at all is all that is required in a 
muslin gown; and it is no hurd work to make a simple 
waist without lining which, » hen worn over the well-cut 
silk slip, will have all the desired style of an expensively 
made gown. In choosing the silk, be it understood, it is 
not necessary to pay more than seventy-five cents a yard, 
and it can be bought for even less; fourteen yards is a 

ood allowance for skirt and waist—this with the flounce. 

here are no sleeves, and the waist is cut on the lines of 
an evening bodice. 





PLANTING THE GARDEN. 


| ERE in Massachusetts the garden is not ploughed 

until the firat or second week in May, as the season 
happens to be early or late. If ploughed too early the 
ground is liable to be beaten down by the heavy spring 
rains, thus losing much of the lightness desired. 

Before ploughing, a liberal top-dressing of stable manure 
is given—that coming from a cow-stable preferred. Some 
woud-ashes can also be used to advantage. Commercial 
fertilizers may be used instead of the stable dressing, but 
old farmers believe that the latter, though it does bring 
weeds, has mure staying power than the former. 

During the first week in April we have a strip of ground 
spaded up deeply, and some wood-ashes added; here are 
planted the dwarf early pease, which should furnish fine 
ureen pease by the 17th of June. The pease need no brush, 
ind are planted closely in trenches about six inches broad 
1tom and three or four inches deep, the pease not 
covered more than two inches at first, the rest of the earth 
being thrown in at the first hoeing. 

A bed of beets is now made, insuring good tender beets 
for carly summer, andif planted thickly the young plants 
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description see No. LV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


PONGER SHIRT-WAIST 


For pattern and 


Pia. 1 


can be thinned out for greens. The 
earth is made fine an 
beet-bed by hoeing and raking well 
after the deep spading; a little 
wood-ashes is good here also. Beets 
are planted in shallow rows made a 
few inches apart. 


can be planted very early, but an 
ordinary cold frame will give them 
a good start; radishes planted there 
early in April are usually large 
enough to eat in a month. It is 
very difficult to grow good tender 
radishes in the open ground, no 
matter how rich it is; they are apt 
to be tough, strong, and corky; often 
infested by worms. 


open ground very early, but grows 
slowly until 
should be transplanted soon into 


BICYCLE COSTUME WITH SKIRT DIVIDED AT THE BACK. 
For diagram of skirt and description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
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soft for the 


In a hot-bed radishes and lettuce 


Lettuce can be planted in the 
warm weather, and 


very rich ground, and kept well 
watered; the more quickly it grows, 
the better it is, hence the cold frame. 
Parsley seed, if planted early in a 
cool shady place, will come up well; 
then transplant as desired when still 
small. This seed is very slow in 
germination unless in a cool place, 
so if it cannot be sown out-doors in 
March or April, start it in a box in 
a cool light cellar. 

Spinach can also be planted as 
soon as the ground can be worked 
in the spring; it should be used 
early in the season; later it is often 
found to be wormy. 

Cuttings taken from the previous 
year’s growth of the currant-bush- 
es, and set firmly two or three inch- 
es deep in mellow soil during the 
first weeks of April, will generally 
take root and do well if the ground 
about them is not allowed to get dry, 
or their leaves devoured by currant- 
worms. Set two or three cuttings 
at each place. April is also the very 
best time to set out or move shrubs, 
vines, and trees, as the frequent 
showers keep the earth moist. 

As soon as the garden is ploughed 
the regular planting begins, the 
early corn, summer-squashes, and 
bush beans often planted as early as 


BAREGE GOWN WITH GUIMPE WAIST. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


the 5th of May. Although there is a little danger from 
frost, it is worth the risk, for rarely a frost touches every 
hill, and those hurt can easily be replaced, and even this 
early planting does not bring green corn fit to eat before 
the 20th of July; the string-beans are ready some weeks 
earlier. Keep the string-beans picked off closely, and 
thus prolong their season, otherwise the plants will quick- 
ly grow shell beans, then seed. 

Before planting at all look the garden over carefully, 
and choose the places that seem best adapted for each 
vegetable. Reserve a sunny spot for the tomato-plants, 
which should not be set out before the Ist of June. Buy 
the plants, or start them from seed in the house early in 
March; the plants should not be set in the open ground 
until the stems are red; if tall and very slender, set deeply. 

Potatoes are hardly worth growing in a small garden 
It takes a great deal of time to fight all the other bugs and 
worms, without having potato-bugs also. Cabbage-plants 
can be bought so cheaply that it does not pay one wanting 
a few to start them from seed. 

In planting arrange to have several plantings of corn, 
two weeks apart, or plant early and late varieties at the 
same time. If space is limited, grow two crops, when pos- 
sible,in the same place. Plant turnips where the early 
pease W; as soon as a crop is gathered pull up the 
plants. Cut down the corn-stalks as soon as the corn is 
picked, and put in a crop of something; or if a few seeds 
of sugar-pumpkins are put in with the corn, the vines 
will cover the ground when the corn is cut. 

Lima beans do not like wet weather; if planted early, 
decay in the ground; plant when the ground is warm—the 
24th of May is our usual time. The large Limas—pole 
beans—we find the most satisfactory; they are usually 
ready for the table by the second or third week in August, 
keeping along often until heavy frosts in October. These 
big beans and winter-squashes, which should be planted 
at about the same tion a better for some especial enrich- 
ment directly in the hills. 

By making a few calculations and arranging carefully 
a close succession of crops the garden season, if the weather 
proves favorable, can be made a very long one, begin- 
ning with the rhubarb in April, forced by turning an 
empty barrel, with one head on, over it the first of the 
month, which will bring it pink, tender, and delicious by 
the 25th, to the sweet-corn gathered sometimes as late as 
the 28th of October. E.izasetu Roprson. 
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Fie. 2.—SATIN-STRIPED BATISTE GOWN. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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anp 6.—BACK VIEWS OF FIGS, 3 AND 4 


1.—GOWN WITH TRIPLE-FLOUNCED 
SKIRT. 
For pattern and description see No. II. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fie. 2.—GRENADINE GOWN WITH Fie. 3.—BLACK SATIN SKIRT AND FIGURED 
LACE INSERTIONS. TAFFETA WAIST.—{Sex Fic. 5.) 
For description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern- 


Supplement. sheet Supplement. 





Fie. 4.—FIGURED INDIA SILK GOWN. 
(See Fie. 6.) 
For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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CLUB PLAN FOR COURSE IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
October.—1. American Antiquities: 4, Mound-Builders; 
b, Aztecs; ¢, American Injians. 2. Period of Discover- 
ies: a, Romance of Canada; 6, Spanish — Columbus, De 
Soto; ¢, Dutch—Henry Hudson; d, English—The Cabots. 

November.—1. Colonial History (excluding New Eng- 
land): a, Settlement of Virginia; 5, Settiement of New 
York; ¢, Settlement of Maryland and Delaware; d, Set- 
tlement of the Carolinas; ¢, Settlement of Pennsylvania. 
2. Early History of New England: a, Pemaquid; 4, 
Massachusetts; ¢, New Hampshire; d, Connecticut; ¢, 
Colonial Pioneers. 

December.—\. Troubles with the Indians—Intercolonial 
Wars: a, Pequod Wars; 6, King Philip's War; ¢, Cap- 
tain John Smith, Indian Massacre of 1622; d, King Wil 
liam's War; ¢, Queen Anne’s War. 2. Colonial History 
of the Seventeenth Century: a, Salem Witchcraft; }, Per- 
secution of Quakers; ¢, Roger Williams; d, Ivfluence of 
the Preachers. 

January.—\. Pictures of the Past: a, Education; 3, 
Dress; c, The Table; d, Domestic Economy; ¢, Society 
Life; f, Amusements. 2. French and Indian War: a, 
Causes; 6, Boyhood and Youth of Washington; ¢, Brad- 
dock’s Defeat; d, Montcalm’s Surrender of Quebec; e, 
English Possessions at Close of War. 

February.—\. Revolutionary War: a, Causes — direct 
and remote; 6, Population and Resources; c, Continental 
Congresses — Declaration of Independence; d, Battle of 
Long Island — Defeats of Washington; e, Surrender of 
Cornwallis. 2. Our Government-Makers and Statesmen 
a, Thomas Jefferson; 6, Alexander Hamilton; ¢, George 
Washington, John Adams, d@, Daniel Webster; ¢, Henry 
Clay, John C. Calhoun. 

March.—1. War of 1812: a, Causes; b, Principal Naval 
Engagements; ¢, Rise of Noval Power; d, Land Engage- 
ments — Tecumseh and the Creeks, General Jackson; ¢, 
New States Admitted up to 1821. 2. Mexican War: a, 
Annexation of Texas; 6, Taylor’s Invasion of Mexico; ¢, 
J. C. Fremont and Conquest of California; d, General 
Scott and Surrender of Vera Cruz; ¢, United States Boun- 
daries in 1848. 

April.—1. Political History from 1848 to Beginning of 
Civil War: a, Slavery Agitation consequent upon Acqui- 
sition of Territory; 5, Mis.ouri Compromise; ¢, States 
Rights Doctrines; d, Kansas Troubles; e, Causes of Civil 
War. 2. American Literature, Music, and Art—Treated 
Generally. Useful Arts — Steamboats, Railroads, Tele- 
graph, and Printing. 

The first January meeting was made an open one for the whole 
club, members each furnishing a three-minute paper on seme phase 
of one of the six sab-topics of the day's subject. he whole plan has 


been pronounced one of the best posible fur a year's club study of 
the history of our country. 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


Buffalo club women will splendidly sustain the hospi- 
tality of that city at the thirty-first national encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, which meets there in 
August. Mrs. Robert Fulton, president of the Scribblers’ 
Club and a prominent member of the D. A. R., has been 
appointed president of the Women’s Citizens’ Committee 
to receive women delegates, and will have the additional 
honor of having her ‘‘Song of Freedom,” the new na- 
tional hymn which bas been adopted by the New York 
State D. A. R., sung on the occasion of the encampment. 
The visiting women delegates are from “ The Woman’s 
Relief Corps,” an organization counting 150,000 members; 
“The Women of the G. A. R.,” which includes 60,000 
women; the ‘‘ Daughters of Veterans”; and army nurses. 
The Buffalo Chapter of the D. A. R., which is ove of the 
finest in the organization, numbering over 800 of the city’s 
most representative women, under the regency of Mrs. 
Mary N. Thompson, will give a reception to the visiting 
ladies, and more receptions are being planned by other of 
the city’s clubs. 


The decision of the State Federation of Colorado to re- 
strict the club reports at its annual meeting, to be held in 
Pueblo in October, to accounts of new movements in club 
work isa wise one. The exchange of helpful club ideas 
is what is wanted, not an account of membership or list 
of papers read. The motive of the organization, its suc- 
cess in carrying it out, and —— the brief story of 
difficulties surmounted, make federation meetings inter- 
esting and of value. At the biennial of the General Fed- 
eration in Philadelphia in 1894, the last under the admin- 
istration of the lamented Charlotte Emerson Brown, it 
was agreed on all sides that the most interesting session 
of the four days’ convention was that in which the ideal 
club was constructed with bricks contributed by many 
delegates and members from all parts of the country. The 
attendance at this meeting filled the Chestnut Street 
Opera-House, and lasted till late afternoon with interest 
unabated. 


A recent innovation at the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in Brooklyn, New York, is the service of 
company luncheons in the building. Several seasonable 
menus are kept ready, and from them selection may be 
made by the prospective hostess. They vary slightly in 
price, according to the number of courses and viands 
served. On the appointed day the luncheon is served in 
a cozy dining-room, the table beautifully laid with flow- 
ers, embroidered cloths, dainty china and silver, and the 
menu served by two skilled maids in the neatest of wait- 
ress’s livery. ‘Che department is proving very popular, as, 
with the co-operation of the Women’s Exchange conduct- 
ed by the association, appetizing specialties and novelties 
are possible that are not to be procured elsewhere. 


The beautiful home of the Twentieth Century Club of 
Buffalo promises to be, when entirely finished, the most 
artistically fitted club-house in the United States. It is 
being completed as one likes one’s home to grow, by slow 
accretions after a study of need and development. The 
club is fortunate in having most generous members, by 
whose gifts its household treasures are often enriched. A 
late unique possession into which the organization has 
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come is the finish of its library walls. These have been 
hung with a set of panels, every one different, of old land- 
scape paper, printed from ancient blocks held for nearly 
a century by a European firm. Only one other set is in 
this country. 


In Danville, Illinois, which is a very flourishing centre 
of women’s clubs, exists a Friday Club that deserves men- 
tion for holding its poise for four years as an embroidery 
and reading club. It meets once a fortnight, and while 
the members’ fingers are busy with what some writer calls 
* the entrapping tangle of silks and wools,” their minds 
are engaged with book-lore, conveyed to them by readers 
selected in turn. Club women who find themselves tired 
amid the driving activities of their lives will envy the 
quiet hour of this Friday Club, and applaud the wisdom 
of the women who stop to take it. 


At a recent meeting of the League of Political Educa- 
tion at the home of its president, Mrs. Henry M. Saunders, 
little books with blank pages were presented to each mem- 
ber, who thus constituted herself a committee of one to 
search for any questionable conditions that might exist in 
the district to which she was assigned. These are to be 
jotted down in the book and reported to the league, or, if 
they are specific offences against an existing city ordi- 
nance, they are reported at once to the city. 


Baltimore club women are very fond of whist. At the 
Arundell Club compass whist is played every Friday 
evening, and at the Quadriga every Tuesday afternoon 
sees the devotees of the game assembled in force. 


The splendid work of the women who have labored for 
months in behalf of the success of the ‘Tennessee Exposi- 
tion is finely crystallizing in the Woman's Building. Mrs. 
Van Leer Kirkman, president of the Woman's Depart- 
ment, has endeavored to keep out of the ordinary grooves 
in the scheme of her work, and many unique features 
characterize it. One room will be finished and fitted with 
the rare red cedar found only in middle Tennessee; the 
ceramic display will be of especial extent and beauty; 
there will be a colonial room,the reproduction of one in 
an old and historic house in Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
the department of decorative art will display original 
posters, the work of American and Swiss wood-carvers, 
and from the studios of the best workers in every variety 
of applied art specimens will be’ shown. Mrs. Alice 
Barber Stephens will send some of her best work, includ- 
ing some uever yet displayed; the work of foreign women 
will be shown in suitably fitted rooms; modern progres- 
sive domestic work will be demonstrated in a model kitch- 
en, where cooking and hygienic lectures will be given 
every day, and ‘all this is only the beginning of the list 
of attractions, which grows daily. 

Marearet HamiLton WELCH. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


ONDON is suffering from a wave of cooklessness, which 
is sweeping over it. The heads of intelligence offices 
inform us that women do not cook now—they play the 
piano. Girls’ mothers say, ‘‘ Why should my daughter 
do dirty kitchen-work when she is educated and can be a 
age | governess?” Certainly, to some minds, the posi- 
tion of a well-paid, well-treated cook is preferable to that 
of a sort of nursery drudge, whose status is quite unde- 
fined. Asa rule, these so-called governesses are neither 
* fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring.” 1 have groaned 
under several. They wanted to be thought ladies, yet 
consented to do manual work, and did it badly. 

As to cooks, there is a great field for them at present, 
even in England, where the servant question has never as- 
sumed the same terrible proportions which distinguish it 
in America. There is more room than ever—at the top. 

The curious feature of the case is that the more wages 
a cook receives here the less she does. If you give her £20 
a year (that is how wages are reckoned, though they are 
paid monthly or quarterly) she will do a certain amount 
of house-work, sometimes including the cleaning of the 
boots and knives. That is the great crux—boots and 
kuives. The very words are redolent of disappointment 
and disgust to her who keeps house on a small scale. 
Then the £40 or £50 cook must have a kitchen-maid— 
perhaps a scullery-maid also—and will merely cook. From 
1s. 6d. to 28. a week is allowed for washing; some ladies 
give beer, and some its equivalent in money, but the cus- 
tom is sinking into desuetude of late years. 

The problem of living like a gentlewoman on a limited 
income is a less hopeless one to solve in England than in 
America, yet it is a problem nevertheless, especially when 
one is hampered by the influence of early training, and 
cannot help expecting to see everything about one clean 
and in good order. If English servants are weighed in 
the balance and ultimately found wanting, where shall we 
go? We shall be obliged to ‘‘ move on ”—but whither? 


We are all weary of the word *‘ Jubilee” already. Ev- 
ery day I hear new wonders in regard to what has been 
paid for windows along the route of the projected proces- 
sion. One person tells me that the Bradley Martins have 
given £2000 for an entire house for one day. Another cor- 
rects the figures, and says £1800 for two houses. A lady liv- 
ing in Curzon Street, Mayfuir, told me last week that she 
had been offered £1000 for her house for three months—a 
very small house—and had refused. ‘The last part of the 
statement was the most wonderful. But then she looked 
as if she did not need the £1000. Single seats are obtain- 
able for £10, I believe, but the price will no doubt rise as 
the great day approaches. 


The other day, while calling upon an American, I met a 
Southern lady—Mrs. Eugenia n, of Georgia—who 
showed us a very curious possession. While in Ober- 
ammergau, in 1880, she told us she picked up two bits of 
limestone as souvenirs. Her only child—a boy who died 
in early youth—was a life member of the Young Men’s 
Library at Atlanta, Georgia, and she has for years been in 
the habit of sending stamps, coins, stones, plants, memen- 
tos of all kinds, to the Memorial Museum connected with 
it. These small stones were destined for that collection. 

It was not until 1888 that Mrs. Bacon observed anything 
extraordinary about one of them. In the words of her 
little book on the subject: ‘‘ At eleven p.m. on November 
13, sitting with a lamp directly in front of me, 1 placed 
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the two insignificant stones from eS the 
palm of my left hand, with the intention of se for 
the memorial the most appropriate specimen. my 
hand been in the natural position—4é. ¢., to the left of the 
lamp—nothing would have been seen; but my arm must 
have crossed over, changing the angle of light, and there- 
by throwing the shadow the opposite direction. A 
mere touch turned one fragment, when, to my amazement, 
a face flashed into view, startling me with its unmistakable 
resemblance to the accepted type of features attributed to 
our Blessed Lord.” 

Since this curious discovery many prominent and distin- 
guished persons have examined the stone, and found it re- 
markable. Queen Marguerite of Italy commanded Mrs. 
Bacon to bring it to the Quirinal; unluckily the American 
lady was leaving Rome, and was forced to make the visit 
so early that her Majesty was not visible, but she heard a 
charming voice from the ——s room, where the stone 
was being inspected, say, ‘* It #s wonderful.” 

The face is really startlingly distinct, and might well be 
used as capital by modern miracle-mongers, with whom, 
however, Mrs. Bacon has no sympathy. 


I see in the paper that Prince Charles of Denmark, tle 
husband of Princess Maud of Wales, has had his eye in- 
jured by an explosion in the Copenhagen dock-yard. It 
is to be hoped that the injury is not serious. The Prince 
comes of a particularly charming family. E. E. B. 


BREAD-~WINNING AVOCATIONS ON 
UNFAMILIAR LINES. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 


W HETHER or not the economists are prepared to ad- 

mit that the entrance of women into the business 
world has increased the wage-earning capacity of the com- 
munity as. a whole, as individuals they are a pronounced 
success. The determination born of necessity finds no 
deterrent in an array of figures be they ever so convincing. 
The woman whose own need is pressing, or whose chil- 
dren look to her for bread, has no leisure for abstract dis- 
cussion. Stern reality and facts that stand disclosed, 
without so much as the thinnest veil of romance, are what 
she recognizes. If, as is sometimes claimed, she be lack- 
ing in philésophical insight, and fail to. view the question 
from the stand-point of the greatest good for the greatest 
number, she has at Jeast earned the right to be held com- 
petent in-the business dealings of life, and the keenness 
with which she has sought out fresh fields of endeavor is 
surely worthy of recognition. 

The young girl educated within the past few years, or 
still undergoing training, has a comparatively smooth 
path. Some special gift or talent bas full surely been de- 
ee and she has in some way been prepared to meet 
the demand for trained service which is 80 marked a charac- 
teristic of the age. But the mature woman, she who was 
reared to hold home her sacred sphere, but who finds not 
alone herself but others dependent upon her exertions, 
meets a problem that only sagacity combined with pluck 
can solve. In such a situation a calm consideration of 
her own possibilities and a dispassionate scrutiny of her 
own powers become the only avenues to success. It is 
the age of novelty, and of continual catering to the love 
for the new. She who is bold and fearless, who strikes 
out on a fresh line, may look for laurels not too hardly 
won. She who plods along the old familiar lines will in 
all probability be left in the race. 

Already dentists among women have ceased to be un- 
common, and the directory points to the fact that as 
pharmacists also they are on the road to success, One 
woman in New York has three dental establishments all 
owned by herself, and owing their patronage to her own 
skill and personality, while numerous others have secured 
each a clientéle sufficieut to maintain a single one and to de- 
rive profit therefrom. As yet the number of practising 
druggists is more limited, but there seems no reason it 
should not increase. The technical knowledge is readily 
mastered, and the actual practice entails far less fatigue 
and ex posure than does that of a physician; so that no diffi- 
culties greater than those already overcome stand in the 
way. 

Att and art industries at first thought appear to have 
been somewhat overdone, but there is always an oppor-+ 
tunity for fresh thought, and the practical side of the pro- 
fession is of steady growth. Designing of all sorts is 
familiar, but the position of art-manager for a firm doing 
much fine printing is su tive, and one that has been 
proved practical by a graduate of a leading artist-artisan 
school. The duties are not onerous. The time demand- 
ed leaves opportunity for work of a different order and 
nenrer the artist’s ideal. On the other hand, a knowledge 
of heraldry and of type of all sorts is essential. The re- 
muneration is not sufficient to warrant exclusive atten- 
tion. But the certainty of even a small sum received 
with the regularity of a salary is a boon to any woman 
dependent upon herself, and is often the means through 
which she is able to achieve her higher ambitions. 

Oddly enough there are few, if any, women physicians 
making the eye a specialty, and, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, there is ouly one graduated practising optician in 
the whole of New York. Yet the exceeding delicacy re- 
quired, and the fact that neither profession entails nearly 
so complete a surrender of time as does that of a regular 
practitioner, would seem to commend both. The one 
optician that the city boasts maintains that as a feminine 
employment hers is not to be outranked, and talks seri- 
ously of the advantages which would result from the 
more general entrance of women into the field, and into the 
kindred one of oculist. Only now are we beginning to 
realize the effect weakness of the eyes may have upon 
the genera] health, and the importance of protecting them 
while young. Even as women, in their very nature, have 
made a peculiar success of tending children in a general 
way, so, she claims, would they be welcomed as special 
students of the eye, while she maintains that the field is a 
broad one, and success a certainty to any woman entering 
it with conscientious zeal. That the business of optician 


is a safe one, and essentially well suited to feminine char- 
acteristics and needs, her own success goes far to prove. 
But while all these professions are to be thought of and 
considered when the question of education for thorough 
work is under discussion, the opportunity sought after by 
the woman who must meet an immediate emergency is 
one that requires less time for preparation and that will 
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yield a more prompt return. Of those, the ones most 
readily suggested are already over-full. The rank and file 
of journalism show women in close competition with men 
in numbers to discourage others from entering the tread- 
mill. Music and the arts demand experts. But the many 
things that enter into daily life admit of money-earning if 
only they be viewed from the business point of view. 
Rare books— books that are antiques—are not over-numer- 
ous, but there are a sufficient number that need repair to 
make a profitable employment for one clever woman who 
had the wit to turn her deftness and inherent good taste 
to practical account. Such treasures are quite certain to 
become the property of wealthy folk. fortunate 
mortals seldom hold them long. And no money is be- 
grudged that means restoration without loss of interest by 
the introduction of incongruous material. The woman 
who had the wit to realize this fact has no stock in trade 
beyond fine smooth paste, a clear perception of the value 
of the treasure intrusted to her, and that perfect dexterous 
neatness that should make part of every feminine equip- 
ment. Given these, and these alone, she has built up a 
clientéle, aud has the satisfaction of earning a livelihood 
while she enjoys the privilege of handling rare old books 
and of lovingly making their worn pages whole. 

It has been said that to make success certain one must 
appeal either to the palate or to the vanity. Hard and 
cynical as the statement sounds, it has proven true, in part 
at least, time and again. The caterers and the milliners 
thrive when others fail, and it is undoubtedly true that in 
the supplying of kindred demands lie many opportunities. 
Several women known in the social world have made their 
taste and judgment felt in the selection of hats and bon- 
nets, and it has happened more than once that a name once 
familiar upon the fashionable bit of card-board has come 
to mean style and quality when stamped upon a hat lining, 
while fresh eggs, young chickens, and the like have been 
made to yield an income to many a woman who had the 
good fortune to own a bit of land whose possibilities she 
had the good sense to recognize. 

Mushrooms too have played their part, and one clever 
girl. whose love of a summer outing was not to be daunt- 
ed by the fact that her regular business declined during 
the long hot days, made possible a long delicious holida 
by catering to the most exacting tastes. ‘‘ There is ae 
ways a market for the best,” she says, ‘‘ and I found that 
with cure I could send my dealer single mushrooms weigh- 
ing a pound in some few instances, and always large and 
fine. Their culture does not entail hard labor, and one 
‘need only employ a stout pair of arms for a small part of 
each day. The knowledge. required will, of course, mean 
some study, but not overmuch.” And as the -venture 
meant a summer out-of-doors and an ample living, it can 
surely be said to have paid. 

Looking over the entire field and studying the situation 
as a whole, one is forced to the conclusion that the limit 
of possibilities is difficult either to foresee or to reach. 
Even the familiar household cat has been made to yield a 
return on that all-needful basis that it pays best to supply 
the highest grade, and cat kennels wherein Angora kit- 
tens are raised for sale as pets net their owner a comfort- 
able income. The care and boarding of small dogs and 
pet kittens, together with a private hospital to which they 
can be sent when ailing, and where they receive compe- 
tent care, have developed into a paying enterprise. 

Hackneyed and familiar pursuits are overcrowded. Ori- 
ginality and daring must be made to open new ways. But 
happily for those who must travel, carping criticism is 
dead. In its stead hearty good-will and encouragement 
will be met, and many a helping hand be grasped by the 
way. 

One law, and one only, seems always to hold good. 
The higher the social status, the greater the cultivation 
of the individual, the more independent is her choice of 
a vocation when the call of need is heard. It would seem 
that only those uncertain of their own footing hesitate to 
enter the fields for which they are best fitted. Sure of 
herself, confident in her own rank among her fellow. men, 
many & woman reared to wealth and exclusion has boldly 
undertaken a task from which her lowlier sister shrinks 
as unbecoming or lacking in proper dignity. 





te several days of perfect spring weather, mild and 
bright with sunshine, which we have enjoyed in the 
past two weeks, have given cycling its real start for the 
sexson. If one is able to recall the dates upon which she 
began riding in 1896 and 1895, she will be surprised to 
find with what regularity, on the whole, the wheeling sea- 
son opens each year. We talk of early and late springs, 
and it seems as if the warm days delayed their coming 
much longer in some years than in others, but there is 
really not nearly so much difference as there appears to 
be. The last week in March and the first week in April 
generally furnish conditions favorable enough to get the 
sport fairly under way; until that time the weather is too 
uncertain to admit of many calculations for trips. 

There are several causes which combine to make the 
present month and the one following among the pleasant- 
est of the whole year for riding. After the partial, at 
least, and in the majority of cases total, deprivation of the 
exercise during the winter, there is a delight about the 
first few rides which can be more easily felt than ex- 
pressed. There is the wonderful physical stimulus which 
one has missed, perhaps only half consciously, but which 
seems a necessity now that it is experienced anew. Then 
there is the always powerful charm of the spring-time, 
the pleasure of watching the earliest promises of the vig- 
orous new life of the year. Fortunately it is a pleasure 
upon which there is no restriction. Although those who 
live in the country have wider opportunities than city 
dwellers, the latter are able to find the same delightful 
transformations of trees and turf in process of being ac- 
complished, on a smaller scale, in the parks. Central and 
Prospect parks, in this city and Brooklyn, have seldom 
looked more attractive than they do now, with the earliest 
biossoms of the season already starting from the warm 
ground. Many of the most beautiful spots in the parks 
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would never be seen by one walking through, because 
they lie along the driveways, just out of sight of the paths 
for estrians, And in the country, who but an ex- 
ceptionally enthusiastic walker—of which, unfortunately, 
there are very few—would see one-quarter of the beauti- 
ful spring views if it were not for the bicycle? It is an 
absurd notion, which I may have mentioned before in this 
column, that cyclists—except a few mad ones, who may 
be left out of the account—do not have time to see the 
country through which they = The faculty of success- 
fully managing a wheel and looking about you at the same 
time, even while going at a very creditable pace, is one 
which the bicycle seems to have developed. Certain it 
is that although to non-riders the feat may appear ex- 
tremely difficult, it is not so in reality. 


There have been so few important changes in the con- 
struction of wheels in the last two seasons that those of 1895 
are still entirely modern, and often hurd to distinguish, if 
they have been well treated, from the '96 and ’97 models. 
If a rider’s machine suits her, and is still strong and: in 
easy running order, it is thus scarcely worth while to get 
a uew one merely because the former happens to be 
two years old. Should the owner decide, lowever, upon 
changing for another wheel of the same make, the manu- 
facturers will allow her from twenty dollars to forty dol- 
lars for her old one, according to its original price and 
general condition. Sometimes, when one feels that the 
amount allowed is unjustly small, in view of the old 
wheel’s real value, or if the Lsention is to purchase a bi- 
cycle of a different make, it pays better to sell the old ma- 
chine independently to some outside purchaser, who will 
often give more. than the manufacturers would. 

A feature of the constant increase in the number of tan- 
dems ridden is that it is now much more common than it 
used to be to see two women riding the double machine. 
Sometimes the tandem is of the drop-frame pattern, and 
sometimes of the regular double diamond frame, differ- 
ing in no respect from a man’s wheel, and requiring that 
bloomers or divided skirts be worn. The latter kind is 
not generally popular, however, and there is pow no more 
real necessity for it than for a woman's single diamond- 
frame wheel, because it has been proved that the double- 
drop style of tandem can be built strongly and well. It 
will be somewhat of a question with many women as to 
whether it is worth while to sell their single wheels and 
join together in couples to buy tandems, as some have 
done. With only a double wheel, one is always depen- 
dent upon some one else, and unless she is able both to 
own a single one and also be a partner in a tandem, the 
old way of ‘‘every one for herself” seems more practi- 
cable. 


In a recent number the L. A. W. Bulletin gives some in- 
formation which will be valuable to those who intend to 
take cycling trips abroad this summer. It is quite gener- 
ally admitted that the wheels for hire on the other side 
are usually heavy old-fashioned things, for the safety of 
which large deposits are required. With the bicycle- 
trunks now made it is easy to take one’s own wheel, and 
some of the trunks will hold two machines. The bicycles 
should be well rubbed with vaseline or some similar 
grease, and carefully wrapped with cloths, to protect them 
from scratches and also from the damp salt air. When so 
packed in trunks they travel as baggage; if crated, the 
steamship companies charge $2 50 apiece. The owner's 
full name and address should be on each bicycle to be 
transported by steamer or by rail, and wherever possible 
she should take her wheel on the same steamer or train b 
which she herself is travelling. If this rule is followed, 
there is small likelihood of the losses or delays which 
might otherwise be encountered. 

There is no duty on bicycles at British ports, but on the 
Contiuvent it is customary to collect duties at every fron- 
tier. It has been recommended that cyclists who intend 
to ride much on the Continent should join the Touring 
Club of France before leaving this country. A ticket 
from this club will pass the holder through the custom- 
houses of France, Switzerland and Italy. The American 
representative of the Touring Club of France is Colonel 
F. 8. Hesseltine, No. 10 Tremont Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and $1 50 or thereabouts is the entrance-fee for 
the club. Detailed information on this point, and as to the 
best methods for a party of several to pursue, can doubt- 
less be obtained from Colonel Hesseltine. It is quite 
clear that the pleasure of such a trip would be greatly 
heightened by. having all the travelling arrangements 
fully understood and, as far as possible, provided for be- 
fore starting. ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 





SUCCESSION of guests passed in and out of the at- 
tractive rooms of Miss Evelyn Hunter Nordhoff, on 
Washington Square, during both of the days when the 
work of her hands was on exhibition. Her reception-rooms 
are large and lofty, and have an artistic and uncon- 
ventional air that is very charming. The most striking 
adornment of the drawing-room is a motley collection 
of elephants, large and small, including two who nod 
their heads and one who makes music when his tail is 
twisted. Pictures of elephants are also in evidence, photo- 
grapbs and sketches are plentiful, and on one side of the 
room hang framed specimens of antique book covers 
which come from the Mosque of St. SopLia at Constan- 
tinople, and bave for some mysterious reason preserved 
a marvellous freshness of color. The exhibition differed 
from many shows of the kind in the entire informality of 
the arrangement of the exhibits. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing object was a large screen, but there was a portfolio 
for engravings that was a delight to the eye, and smaller 
pieces of work that gave one a new conception of the 
delicate effects that could be wrought in leather. To the 
book-lover the book covers appealed most strongly, how- 
ever, in their beauty of design and workmanship, as well 
as in a remarkably just adaptation of the covers to the 
contents. Miss Nordhoff’s success as a bookbinder is the 
more gratifying because of the obstacles she vanquished 
before she was able to gain the instruction wader Mr. 
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Cobden-Sanderses, at the Dorés’ Bindery, which resulted 
in her present mastery of her art. 


Lakewood is all very well for invalids and convales- 
cenis who come for rest and the grateful piny air, and 
wrapped in shawls and furs, these delicate ones are, no 
doubt, happy and comfortable; but let no one think that 
Lakew — up to such, for it equally pleases the 
strong and well. Here lovers of every out-door sport are 
in their element. Where are golf courses to be found in 
such perfection? Where are there such roads for wheel- 
ing? Where such fine country for riding? And all within 
an hour and a half from New York! "There is in Lake- 
wood a free-and-easy comradeship which is not unlike the 
kind of bond that fellow-travellers. on an ocean steamer 
enjoy. I1t involves no social obligations on either side, 
and when the friends of the links and woods return to 
town, home, and conventional life they are free to con- 
tinue the intercourse or not, as their fancy dictates. 
On Saturday afternoon, when the principal meet of the 
week takes place, one is sure to see many fine horses, 
and the riders are conspicuous for their good horseman- 
ship and trim “‘ get up.” Some women always join in 
the hunt, Miss Whiting of New York being sure to be 
among them. Some of Mr. Gould’s hunters are always 
represented, and Mr. Proctor is usually mounted on one of 
his fine hunters. Altogether the sight is a guy one, and a 
boon it is indeed to hotel guests when the meet takes 
place on the hotel grounds. Every available nook and 

int of observation is filled to see the start, and many 
ollow in carriages. 


The New York City Chapter D. A. R. has just re- 
solved upon an action that will perpetuate its name 
for all time. It is to donate the steel flag-pole to stand 
by the tomb of General Ulysses 8. Grant on Riverside 
Drive, and from which is to continuously float the largest 
American flag in the country. The chapter has also re- 
solved to repeat the lecture on ‘‘ Heraldry,” lately de- 
livered before it by William H. Abbot, for the benefit of 
the American history scholarship. 


Mrs. John B. Henderson, wife of the ex-Senator from 
Missouri, is a strong advocate of woman’s suffrage, and is 
the authority for the statement that most of the ladies of 
Washington’s official circles are of the same opinion, Mrs. 
Henderson is one of the most prominent leaders at the 
capital, where her palatial home on Florida Avenue is a 
social centre. She is known as the possessor of much per- 
sonal beauty, skill as an artist, and unusual mental attain- 
ments. 


The pleasant rooms of the Authors Club were well filled 
at the last Saturday afternoon tea of the season, and the 
women, who are now excluded until next winter brings a 
resumption of these functions, were present in goodly 
number. Mrs. Bronson Howard presided over the tea 
table, and there was a sprinkling of celebrities, including 
Mr. Frank Stockton, Mrs. Hopkins (more readily recog- 
nized, perhaps, as Margaret Sutton Briscoe), Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson, Mr. Bronson Howard, and others nearly as well 
known. The rooms are so furnished as to give oppor- 
tunity for pleasant groups as well as for satisfactory téte- 
a-tétes, and all the ‘* conversation corners” were well filled. 


The anniversaries of victories won in the Crimean war 
are never forgotten by Florence Nightingale, in spite of 
her seventy-six years and her broken health. She always 
remembers to send a message to the veterans of the 
Crimea, and at Christmas-time she never fails to send 
some token of remembrance to the workers in the institu- 
tion for trained nurses which she founded at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital not long after the close of the war. 


Cleveland, Ohio, is the possessor of two women preach- 
ers, the Rev. Marion Murdock and the Rev. Florence 
Buck, who are joint pastors of the Church of the Unity. 
They both prepared themselves for their work in the 
Theological School at Meadville, Pennsylvania, and at 
Oxford, England, where they were the first women ever 
admitted to Manchester New College. For five years they 
have occupied their present positions, preaching on alter- 
nate Sundays, living together, and doing their church and 
benevolent work together. They have established a free 
kindergarten in one of the poorest parts of the town, and 
have also made a new departure in the way of wisdom hy 
opening a Sunday-school kindergarten, wher small chil- 
dren can be happily occupied while their mothers attend 
the church services. There are the usual clubs and soci- 
eties run in connection with the church, and in all of them 
the two ministers are active and useful. They are on the 
pleasantest terms with the other clergy of Cleveland, who 
frequently exchange pulpits with them. 


A rather notable event in the history of educational in- 
stitutions took place at the recent quarterly convocation 
of the University of Chicago, when Lady Aberdeen, the 
wife of the Governor-General] of Canada, who had received 
the unprecedented honor of being invited to deliver the 
convocation address, spoke in the presence of five thou- 
sand men and women. The exercises were held in the 
Auditorium, and the big stage was crowded with the offi- 
cers, faculty, and graduates of the university, arrayed in 
cap and gown, the members of the Board of Education, 
the Mayor, and other dignitaries. The subject of Lady 
Aberdeen’s address was, ‘‘ The University and its Effect 
on the Home,” and it was delivered with great grace, and 
a perfect self-possession that must have commanded the 
envy of men who were practised orators. 


The late Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, who lived long, be- 
loved and honored, in Lexington, has left in that good 
Scotch-Irish fastness not only many beautiful memories, 
but more than one inspiration to practical souls. Muse 
that she was, it is related of her that she was also an ac- 
complished needle-woman and housekeeper. Her death 
revives many stories of her peculiar versatility. ‘‘ Miss 
Anne.” said a cook who had been a devoted servant of 
Mrs. Preston—‘* Miss Anne, you jes ought ter seen Miss 
Maggie make apple pies! She made’em like she write 
po’try—jes so.” And with that power for seizing upon 
characteristics and reproducing them so frequently dis- 
tinctive of her race, the cook portrayed the poet and 
house - mother blended —the house - mother whose grace 
and dainty manipulation lent beauty to homely tasks. 
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PARIS COSTUMES. 
PLAID and checked taffetas are among the novelties this season: 
some are most effective, and when well made are exceedingly 
smart. In black, white, and red is a particularly stylish gown from 
Rouff, illustrated on the front page. The skirt is draped at the back 
in two long wings, caught up with black satin rosettes, A high girdle, 
wide in the back, but narrow in front, is of black satin, and there are also 
jacket fronts of black satin, over which fall jabot revers of the plaid 
silk. Epaulettes of black mousseline de soie with insertions of yellow 
lace and long ends of the same are a feature of the gown, so gracefull 
ure they put on, The full vest is of white lace over white silk. A 
back view of this gown will be given in next week’s number. 
The round hat, from Carlier, has two crowns—one of black and the 
other of red straw—and is trimmed with black velvet and ostrich tips. 
Brown is one of the fashionable colors this season, and a smart model 
in wool poplin is made in princesse effect with long graceful lines. 
I'he waist laps over, with broad revers embroidered in gold and silk cord 
ind chenille. A narrow fold of straw-colored taffeta silk makes a pret- 
ty border around the revers, and goes down to the bottom of the skirt, 
which it encireles. Just at the foot of the skirt is another piece of em- 
broidery, which matches the revers, and a yoke of guipure lace is in 
harming contrast 
A spring costume that is noticeably dainty and smart is of Russian 
green cloth. The waist, cut in a point in front, is open over a full 
shirred vest of white, while guipure embroidery forms a jacket front, 
outlines the vest, and is put in a narrow line down the sleeves. With 
this gown is worn a fancy cape of black taffeta lined with green, with 
in inside ruche of ivory-white tulle, and at the throat bunches of 
violets. The double ruffles of the cape are bound with black velvet. 
lhe bat is of green fancy straw, trimmed with lace, embroidered net, 
ind bunches of violets arranged in an aigrette at the left side. 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION OF THE EMPEROR 
WILLIAM I 
See illustrations on page 325. 


‘JHE centennial of the birth of the founder of the new Empire of 
| Germany, William the Great, as his grandson calls him, was cele 
brated on March 22 through the length and breadth of the father-land 
with all due patriotic fervor. The principal feature of the celebration 
was the unveiling in Berlin of the monument to William I., the work 
of the sculptor Reinhold Begas. The monument has an elaborate 
pedestal and colonnade of polished granite, with statues of bronze. 

In all these ceremonies the foremost figure, if we except that other 
que eo ipso praclaruit quod non visebatur, was the present Emperor, 
Villiam If. All sorts of things have been said about this potent prince; 
he has been laughed at far his love of music, for sailing his own yacht, 
for his opinions of the plastic arts—in fact, for everything he has done 
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PARIS WALKING COSTUME. 



















































FRENCH SPRING GOWN—MODEL FROM EMMA ET MARIE WEILLE. 


or not done since he succeeded to the throne; but all through this flood 
of depreciation it has always been acknowledged that he is a good family 
man. There have been no scandals about his court or his life. 

The Empress was a Princess of Schleswig- Holstein, whom he first 
met in London while she was on a visit to Prince Christian, one of Queen 
Victoria’s sons-in-law. Her father had been one of the claimants for the 
Duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and was never reconciled to the seizure of 
those provinces by Prussia. Fortunately his death removed all obstacles 
to a union between his daughter and the heir of the conqueror and pos- 
sessor of the duchies, and on February 27, 1881, William, Crown-Prince, 
was married to Augusta Victoria in Berlin. The match may have been 
one of love, but at the same time it was one of policy; even Prince Bis- 
marck declared that it formed the concluding act of joy in a drama other- 
wise rich in strife. The marriage was, in marked distinction from that 
of his father Frederick and Princess Victoria of England, very popular; 
the bride was everywhere hailed as eine echte deutsche Prinzessin, and she 
has always borne the reputation of being a German J/ausfrau, ruling gra- 
ciously over her household, and never interfering in politics or court in- 
trigues. A few years ago, when addressing a meeting in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, the Emperor, after speaking of the ties that bound him to the coun- 
try, added that they were due first and foremost to the Empress, “ the 
jewel that sparkles by my side. Sprung from this soil, the type of the 
various virtues of a German princess, it is to her that I owe it that I am 
able to meet the severe labors of my office with a happy spirit.” 

The six sons and one daughter which the imperial couple possess are 
described as handsome, sturdy, and superbly healthy little fellows. The 
sons are brought up in the Spartan traditions of the Hohenzollerns; they 
are up at six o'clock and take their cold tubs dutifully, and then, in about 
an hour, breakfast with their father. When a prince of a Prussian house 
attains the age of ten, le finds at his breakfast table a pair of epaulettes, 
a sword, and his commission as a lieutenant in the first company of the 
First Regiment of Foot-Guards, and thenceforth the father is not only 
parent, but commander-in-chief. Every one knows the engraving of the 
three lads, clad in their quaint uniform of the time of Frederick the 
Great, giving the military salute to their father, with the words Zu Befehi, 
Majestat, but there is no pictorial representation of the loving hugs and 
the romps that come when the military ceremony is over. 

Whatever impression the Emperor may create when he appears in pub- 
lic life, the general testimony of those who have had an opportunity of 
seeing him when he is permitted to unbend is that he is gay, unaffected, 
and affable, with an extremely sweet and winning smile and a soft and 
pleasant voice; he leads a plain and simple life, and is distinctly a moral 
and religious man, who takes life seriously, and strives to do what is right. 
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CHILDREN’S LDEALS. — Yves 
ee NE The Royal—White and Pure x 

N looking over some stories written and as the Driven Snow. . 

sent by children to the young people’s de- 
partment of a paper, some curious points 
were noticed. Purt of the stories were wild- 
ly imaginative. The heroes of them went 
through experiences that out-gullivered Gul- 
liver. But after all their adventures the 
manikins always came home safely, laden 
with glory and trophies, to relate their valor- 
ous deeds and wonderful experiences to ad- 
miring hearers. 

The child story-teller loves a satisfactory 
ending. He has no patience for the ill-con- 
trived methods which bring the hero through 
one experience safely only to plunge him 
into another, and leave him there to get out 
as best he may. The princess and the knight 


must marry and live happily ever after, en- " daily, the pow | 
joying the happiness attending such glori- der twice a week. Both | 


ous actions, before the story ends. Jack * . 
must finish all his giants and get home to | Absolutely Pure in one package. Druggists. Packer’s Tar Soa 
supper before we leave him. 


In the more humble tales of every- -day life HALL & RUCKEL 





























a strong point is the little author’s sincere NEW YORK — Proprietors LONDON **A luxury for 
belief in the absolute working of a righteous A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma 
law. The good boy invariably comes out ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. Soap for the postage, three cents. Bath and Shemgee.” 











triumphant, and is rewarded with kisses and . = = 
cakes. The bad boy is as surely brought 
to confusion The career of the wicked = “A Nursery Soap of great value.” 

youth who defies authority, will not learn his The Sanitarian, New York 
lessons, quarrels with smaller boys, or takes ate as 
his father’s gun without leave is cut short 


by av opportune policeman, by the paternal e 
switch, or perhaps by a fall out of the boat, | e a 
or, again, by the measles. Somehow the e 


childish author shows that, in his opinion, 


es satisfied and the wrong- An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, For toilet, 


lt is quite possible that these little writer rsery ; dry 
have behanee badly or par sn ‘taaeeal bo bath, pu and fine laun A work, Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


—Med. Standard, Chicago. 











casionally themselves. But the artless con 
fessions of their moral tales convince us | 








that they did not do it without pricks of Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 

conscience, In the depths of their naughty suitable for nursery and toilet, and a larger cake -" 

little hearts they are quite sure that they de E Face 
served the fate which they so ingenuously for laundry and bathroom use. that com- 









deal out to the doughty heroes of their : a se ee mands respect 








_ : SURPASSING ALL OTHERS | i: seticsst.\ 
— S| ~ “ All over the world.” 2 ae 
ae athe stee ENTS. } i : The | | Bailey’s Rubber 
Famous | Complexion 
Is sweet Fable Brush 


simply urges the pores to duty, driving sallowness 
and wrinkles away and bringing health to the 
skin. True beauty will follow only a natural 
treatment. Greasy, blotched or lifeless skin will 
rob the finest features of their beauty. Harmful 
preparations only deceive the user—they cannot 
deceive the skin, Covering blemishes with pow 
der is but “adding insult to injury’ whea the 
complexion is concerned. 


of “the cow that jumped & 
over the moon” is not 
more barren of fact than 
the claims of some of the 
‘eure all” silver cleaners §§ 
which are supposed to 
clean everything from 
dishpans to diamonds. 


and clean. 


Careful 
housekeepers 






















Found at all Dealers or 
sent on Receipt of 
Price. Catalogue Free 
of Everything in 
Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & C0., 
bes te eo; " F BOSTON, MASS. 
a atom EE Company, agents, 
| Spat j Montreal. 


will have 
no other 
polishing Gold and Silver without § 


in the : 
. scratching or wearing. It’s unlike 
ki tch en. any other and will do what no other g 
| silver polish will. We can prove & Either Lock-Stitch 

that we deal with facts. 5 or Chain-Stitch. 


Send postal to us for trial quan- 


tity that costs nothing and will = Each the best of its kind. 


surprise you. Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Now York. S See the Latest Model. | 
A YAVAYAY YAY YAYAYCAY The SINGER MANUFACTURING co. 
. 9 Scare New York, Sept. 5th, 1896. 
O44 Per cent “PURE, is We have purchased S, RAE & CO.’S FINEST 
wns 


SUBLIME LUCCA OlL at retail in the 
market, and have submitted samples so obtained to 
careful chemical analysis. 

We find the oil to fa PURE OLIVE OIL un- 
adulterated by admixture with any other oil or 
other substance. It is free from rancidity, and all 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of SU SERIOR 
QUALITY FLAVOR. 


THE y Aee CAL LABORATORY, 





is specially prepared for cleaning and > 
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Hair Blemishes 


@n Face, Neck, and Arms Ke- 
moved instantly and fer- 
ever, at the first touch of 


PADONA 


hair vanishes like mist be 
fore the rising sun. Roots 

















of the hair wither and die, 
making a new growth im 
possible ; leaving the skin 
eee, white, and beautiful. 
Easily applied, certain t 

cure, and harmless as dew. E600 Forfeit up for 
any case of failure or where there is slightest trace 
of injury. Used by thousands of persons of refinement 
Padona is sent by mail, postpaid, in safety mailing 
cases, securely sealed, on receipt of $1 per box pate 
delive ry of your letter insured by registering it at P« 

office. All correspondence regarded strictly co nfides n 
tial. Mention Harper’s Bazar. Descriptive booklet 
of Padona and other high-class toilet articles free. 


The Padona Company, Cincinnati, 0.,U.S. A. 














“A perfect type of the highest order 


of excellence in manutacture.” 


s 
ny Breakfast 








The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


** Gegentber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 


AIHA A IIASA ILLIA AAA LISS ASL IIIA ASB. 


Est. 1836. S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, benty. re 


See eet eeeees SESESESCSSS“LESS ©. Pees eee es See ee SE) 
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‘Chauncey M. Depew writes: | 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, December 16, 1895. | 
E1sner & MENDELSON Co., | 
Gentlemen ;—The genuine Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract has been 


used in my family for some years. 
? 
". | 
| ; | Send for free pamphiets to 


t | 
Johann Hoff’s | Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 
Be sure that you get the 


genuine article, made at ASK FOR THE Senunes ~ Malt Extract. All Others are 2 AE | TEAS: ~ the Readers the Raters of Harpe’ azar 











Absolutely Pure. 
| Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


costs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


























“3 Send this * ‘ad. and Ae in 


DORCHESTER, MASS, (| ara ee 
ns warren wiken'a aia HARPER’S PERIODICALS sr pe 


ed, any kind you may order 
- Established 1780. MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year. BAZAR,-- - - $4 00a year. pee receipt of $2.00 a and this ad 


WEEKLY, $4 00 a year. ROUND TABLE, $2 ooa year. Box 289. 81 & 88 Vesey Street, New York. 








NEW SPRING GOWNS 
Ne etra ms on page 52s 
Oe 1 \ street gown of dark 

bine wool, having a tne stripe of 

ligh ie. Reversand cuffs of bright 

blue ith braided in black and gold, 
as is also the tan cloth waistcoat 

Fig. 2.—A dark sage-green canvas 

cloth, a charming gown, made over 


same color taffeta for sleeves and 
skirt. Bodice of changeable tan and 
green taffeta with black stripes. Black 
moiré for belt and bows under sleeve 


drapery Yoke of tucked white satin 
ind white satin ¢ lar covered with 
guipure lace Smal! gilt buttons on 
blouse with silver braid, and silver 
braid around the skirt Full lace bow 

Fig } Jacket bolero of apple 
green ¢ h; revers of white satin em 
broidered in gold hese gowns were 
ce ned by Redfer 

Fi ! A bi le costume f hea 
vy reddish-tan < h, made with a 
h i 1 jacket, and a skirt lined 
with brown percaline and faced with 

h 

Fig. 5 A smart jucket f very 
light tan clot Cuffs and revers in 
dull blue cloth with gold embroidery 

Fig. 6 Waist to wear with black 
kirts, of pale green silk muslin. The 
large tucked collar is trimmed with 
fr s of the same edged with lace 
which matches the jabot Heavy 
cream lace appliq iéd on collar and 
cuffs Back of waist formed of tucks 
running uy to a pe int in centre 
W hits satin collar, and wide belt 
coming from the de seams 

Fig. 7 An odd costume in very 
open dull green canvas over cream 


dotted mull Yoke of the mull tuck 


ed in centre and trimmed with heavy 
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insertions; mull epauiettes forming 
broad collar in back over lace fril 
Entire waist trimmed with bands of 
insertion, which also trim the skirt, re 
vealing a very full lace frill be \ 
Lavender taffeta collar and be 
From Suzanne Doriot are some 
charming designs of summer gowns 
Fig. 8 is of very open-mesh white can 
vas made over white silk The skirt 
is rather full at the belt ind hung sep 
arately from the lining, as are the skirts of all these gowns 
The bodice of the gown and short puff sleeves are of 
pale yellow taffeta. Trimming consists of bands of gold 
and green embroidery on yellow ribbon, and narrow head 
ings of frayed-out green silk. The collar is green. The 


yoke is of mull and insertions over green. 







Buckle 


three large green stones set in the folds of a lace jabot 


Pies. 4 anp 5 


SUPPLEMENT 


Fies. 1-3.—SPRING COSTUMES DESIGNED BY KEDFEKN, 


































BICYCLING AND WALKING COSTUMES. 


Fig. 9.—An exceedingly smart gown of fine dark gray 
wool crépe, with sun-pleated skirt set on a yoke of silk ex- 
actly matching in color,in which gold threads are woven in 
design and to outline the edge. Blouse of this same silk, 
fastened on one side with two pink taffeta bows, with a strass 
buckle in centre of each, and tucked empiécement and col- 
lar, with deep frill of yellow lace on left side. Pink belt. 
Sleeves of the crépe draped and shirred. 

Fig. 10.—A gown of dark blue canvas cloth, with sleeves, 
skirt, and bolero over green taffeta. Around the bottom of 
the skirt are three narrow silk pleatings overlapping one 
another. Vest and collar of white mull, with open embroid- 
ery threaded with black velvet ribbon. Chouz of the velvet 
at each side of the collar. Bolero ornamented with elabo 
rate gold and jet_passementerie. Hat of white lace straw, 
with black velvet ribbon, and chou with strass buckles. Two 
large pink roses back to back on the crown, and an aigrette 
of rose leaves. 


CONVERSATION-KILLERS. 

‘AYS a lively woman: “ The salon will never revive so 
\) long as gasis used. Who can talk under a conversation- 
killer blazing overhead?” 

Some can, but fewdo. Just as it is a rule that no room is 
artistic where the washboard is to be seen staring out on all 
four sides, so no room can be really cozy where all the lights 
are hung high; and a room that is not cozy is never the hab- 
itat for real conversation. There it will not flourish to high- 
est development. In the first place, conversation is a reac- 
tionary thing, and feeds largely on the listener’s looks. Set 
an ardent listener under a high-hung light, and immediately 
dark weary shadows show under the eyes, the color goes, 
and the most responsive faces take on a more or less ghastly, 
strained look. Eager eyes blinded by the glare are lowered; 
or if raised, lose full expression, shrinking from the beat- 
ing rays. All this high lights can do and undo, unless 
well supplemented and toned down 
by low lights judiciously placed about 
the room. Lighting a room is more im- 
portant than many realize, and for more 
reasons than one. As an instance, not 
every one knows that reading by a 
shaded light so that the rays fall only on 
the book, and with the rest of the room 
in darkness, is terribly trying for the 
eyes. An evenly graded light all over 
the room is the most restful and safe 
reader's light. To raise the eyes from 
the brilliantly lit page and plunge them 
into darkness is positively harmful to 
the sight. In the same way a brightly 
lit ceiling and dark floor, even when one 
is not reading, oppress the eyesight, and 
through it the brain. There are rooms 
in which guests always sit with aching 
heads and heavy eyes because of lights 
placed carelessly. 

A lit-up chandelier may be a conver- 
sation-killer,indeed, unless its brilliancy 
is dimmed by other and lower illumina- 
tions. Lights half-way up the walls are 


— 
ose. 
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a good compromise, but even they are a little high, and do not light the 
floor, with its innumerable settings, its dark rugs, and furniture shadows. 
j The ideal of lighting is table lamps and chandeliers combined with can- 
delabra on the mantels; but as this is rather elaborate for common use, 
table lamps alone come nearer success for simple lighting. With these 
cozy corners are entirely possible, and no room is really habitable with- 
out such resting-places. A drawing-room proper is not supposed to have 
happy lounging - places, but then a veritable drawing-room is rarely 
habitable. When we want to be comfortable we retire to the library, 
or some such favored spot, where from the very door one can look in and 
say, “‘ There they sit to read the papers, there to write, there to be 
warmed by the fire, there to talk téte-d-téle, and there in a cozy cluster.” 
It is needless to add that in such a room each detail of the lighting has 
had first thought. Result—a home to live in where conversation flourishes, 
fed by ease and comforts which look like accidents of arrangement, but 
are really the result of elaborate care and thought. It is in these rooms 
; that confidences are given, and, alas, confidences sometimes betrayed; 
? for there are dangers as well as advantages in deliberately equipping a 
room for easy talking. 
A hostess who knows howto arrange her enviroument thus seductively 
should also know how to control what it draws out. The artful queen 
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: of cozy corners, low lights, and close conversations owes it to her guests 
| that she shall command reserve as well as draw out confidences. There 
are rooms which to those who know their history fairly reek with the 
poison of gossip and morbid soul-revealings drawn out by the charming 
but enervating atmosphere. They make one long in revulsion for big 
bare halls with common whitewashed walls, and blazing lights that daz 
zle, but are wholesome and pure 
No guest should leave a hospitable door to suffer outside a shock of 
self-humiliation, as the prosaic outer light wakes the thought, ‘‘I have 
| been drawn out too far—I have betrayed myself.” That 
‘ is not true hospitality. 
‘**T shall all my life be grateful to Mrs. 





” said a 


iH young married woman, speaking of a fr iend. ‘As I sat 
| in that wonderful room of hers, so beautiful, so peaceful 
and dreamy, with its low lights and soft colors, I suddenly 
felt that 1 must tell her something that was on my mind; 
| but, ‘ You know you oughtn't to tell that,’ she said. ‘Now 
} don’t do it, unless you want to come in and talk by to- 
| morrow.’ And by the next day I blessed her for stoppin 


me. I should never have forgiven her or myself if I had 
told her what I had longed to.” 
> “My dear,” said a wise woman to her young sister, ‘‘if 
{ you ever want to avert a coming confidence, just rise and 
turn on the lights full blast. Then nobody will ever tell 
you anything. There's nothing like a bright high light 
for destroying conversation.” 

It is, it seems, very important to hold the key and turn on 
protecting high lights at will; but the knowledge of how 
to shade those same lights properly and pleasantly, and 
taking the trouble to do so, are more generally valuable to 
a hostess. 

It costs very little effort to make a lamp shade or to 
arrange easy corners; but these are just the kind of little 
efforts that some hostesses are too lazy to make. They 
will give a great ball and ‘‘ be done with it”; but it is not 
the great balls that make us friends—they too are, in fact, 
con versation-killers 
‘ It is the cozy corners, the thoughtfulness for comfort, 

the pleasant low lights on character and rooms, that grap 
ple us heart to heart with hooks of steel. These all cost 
daily trouble—yes; but the trouble is a mustard seed to 
the gain in friendly harvest 





Fie. 6—SILK MUSLIN BODICE AND BLACK SATIN SKIRT. Fie. 7.—OPEN-MESHED CANVAS GOWN, 


~~ 


LOW VOICES. 

by ~ charm of a low yet dis- 

tinct voice can hardly be over- 
stated. Shrill voices, nasal voices, 
voices which lack sweet tones and 
refined inflections can be heard on 
every hand, but the gentlewoman’s 
voice has melody of its own. It 
should carry well, and make itself 
heard across a room or in a throng, 
but it should never be loud or jar- 
ring, never rise to a scream or grate 
on the ear of the hearer. A low 
and perfectly modulated voice will 
rest rather than tire those who listen 
to it, either in speech or in reading. 
Of course a great deal depends on 
the enunciation, the giving to every 
word and syllable its true em- 
phasis, and the absence of slurring 
or elision in the manner of pro- 
nouncing familiar names and finish- 
ing sentences. 

In the invalid’s chamber blessed 
is the woman whose custom it is to 
speak in a low voice, not in a 
whisper which is almost cer- 
tainly irritating to those who 
are ill and weak, and who 
fancy very naturally that 
something is being concealed 
from them, but in a low, 
quiet manner. 

To little children and to 
servants speak invariabl 

in a low voice, We 

have high authority 
for declaring it to be 
““an excellent thing 
in woman,” 








Fie. 8.—WHITE CANVAS GOWN. 


Fie. 9.—WOOL CRAPE GOWN WITH SUN-PLEATED SKIRT. Fre. 10.—BLUE CANVAS GOWN OVER GREEN TAFFETA. 
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1DMIRATION VERSUS 
CRITICISM. 

wise woman has said, ‘‘ Strive to 

hard lesson of admiring rather 

» some people it is un 


OME 


learn tive 


than criticising T 


edly a hard lesson-—so difficult, in fact, | 

i ey never acquil t They seem to | 

ha 4 penchant for seeing the drawback or | 
uggested to 


them. 
wteristics that are more | 
than the spirit of wet 
etisn culiar to some natures. Who 

know the sensation of anger 
) produced in one’s very soul 
critical or depreciating 


remark? We 

show something we have accomplished with 

eat difficulty, or give the details of ascheme 
on which we have bestowed much thought, | 
and perhaps prayer. We set it forth in its | 


completeness, and look 
What is our 


ir roundness and 


for sympathy in our plans 


chagrin when the one to whom-we had look- 
ed for the bread of sympathy gives us the 
stone of i icisn "here may be weak 

nts in cheme that it is the duty of 


ir friend mut why not wait un 

1 little later, until the first glow of en 
thusiasm bas faded, and then gently and lov 
ingly ug t the imendment? It is to be | 


uld have possessed 
n patience | vi a bucket of iced 
iidenly dashed on one of his 
erished plans. He might not have com 
iined or cried out against his Maker, but 
e chances are that he would have poured | 
forth his righteous and justifiable wrath | 
upon the presumptuous so-called friend and 


doubted if Jo b himself w 
hi oul 
water Sat 





whom we are really dear 
ind who love us would forego this unkind 
f criticism, what heart-burnings we | 
After our pet project, 
itiful, bas been drowned in 
the chilling flood of gratuitous advice and 
suggestion, we want to creep off alone, 
e children, and sob aloud in «a passion 
of a If-pity It is too bad, we SAY What 
were ever to expect sympathy from 
We have learned our lesson at 


habit 
might be spared 
erstwhile so le 


as do 


fools we 
that source! 


last, and will never again make the mistake 
of telling to that person anything we mean 
to do—never! never! And sometimes we 
keep this angry vow; oftener—if we are wo 
menu—we forgive and forget so far as to do 
the very same thing over again 


ok at ourselves and 
see if we too do not at times offend in the 
same way? When husband and children 
come to us for sincere and interested sym- 
‘ . yA 
pathy, do they always receive it? When 
John brings home a patent (and probably 
useless) fly-trap, for which he paid a dollar 
(and times are hard, and money so 
und over which be chuckles delightedly, do 
we always receive it with the pleased grati 
tude the poor fellow expects? Do we not 
é it doubtfully, suggest that it 
was an unnecessary extravagance, and inti 
mate that we have no faith in its fly-catching 
powers ? 

Women are, as a rule, far more sympa 
thetic than men, but even they occasion 
ally dampen the ardor of their Johns, who 
are only grown-up boys, after all. And do 
show tender interest in our chil 
colored and utterly impracti 
cable ** plans It may be our duty to dis 
courage the hare-brained seheme, but can we 
not do pityingly, and try to offer 
some other plan in lieu of the one that, al 


But do we always ik 


scarce '), 


sometimes e\ 


we always 
dren's highly 


it wentiy 


though cherished, must be abandoned? 
Childish iroubles, while evanescent, are very 
real 


If each one of us would make it a rule not 
to criticise unless stern Duty demands it, and | 
then to speak the necessary words reluctant. | 
ly, tactfully, lovingly, we shall have made 
a great stride towards transforming this too 
often disappointing world into an earthly 
paradise 
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Silver Plate that Wears. 


“1847 
Lovers 


Bros. & 


Spoons, 













« 50 Years 
= 


S been 
* in use and 
- stoodthe test, 
which proves 
conclusively 
> that they are the 
S best. There are 


Forks, other “ Rogers "— 
Knives, but the mark 1847 

insures the genuine 
etc. qualit y of Rogers 


ilver plate, famous 
{ T wear. 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, Conn., 
S Fitth Ave, New York 
00 OY (ACD OBAL ERS EVERY Oa 
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UNDER EMINENT SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. 








‘The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 
women.” 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


In universal use. 
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¢ THE PRUDENTIAL : 















footen of the 
‘urnishes 


Te raeaite 


7-7 + oF oF oF oF 


a ot ere 
Income, 


Insurance in force, .. .. = 

Interest Earnings, .. .. + + 
$1,260 OF ASSETS FOR EVERY 
$1,000 OF LIABILITIES. 


Home Office : Newark, N. J. 





eee HAS eee 
teoske, 


$19,541,827 


Income, 





$14,158,445 
Surplus, 
$4,034,116 


Insurance in force, 


$320,453,483 


Protects over half a million homes 
through nearly 2,500,000 policies. 


Life of the world, 


Insurance Companies 
Life Insurance for the whole family. Pre- 
miums payable weekly, ae half-yearly and yearly. 


——— FIVE YEARS STEADY SWEEP ONWARD 


Dec. 31—1891. 





Dec. 31-1896. Increase in 5 years. 


$12,652,153 
2,585,059 


7,454,853 
162,893,141 
825,805 535,452 
The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy 
of The Prudential is profit sharing. Write 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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The most 
Pioneer of 
quarters of 





Strength, Purity 
FVAGVANCE Remariacie Hercacy 


Standard in all civilized countries. It is the 
World, having been imported for almost three- 


Be sure that you get the “No. 4711.” 


COLOGNE 





refined Perfume, and to-day the 
all Colognes now sold in the New 
a century. 



















LEICHNER’S 





THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


FETT-POWDER «0 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These aomrerty are adhesive yet invisible, impa 
a rosy, natural, and youthful col 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


to the face 


Sold - all Druggists and Perfumers. 





) DEAFES: +p mercee 





APRONS 


PATENT 
we send ro 
full, regular size, pure white, lace trimmed, pupeld, for so cts. 
Ne smaller numb r sold. 


ELITE FABRIC CO. (Dept. A), 304 W, 139th St., N.¥. | 


To Introd 
and PILI Ow ‘SHAMS RE 















of either, | 
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Stern Bros. 


Are now showing 
In their 
Upholstery 
Departments 
A choice collection of 
Lace, Muslin and 
Snow Flake Curtains, 
India Art Draperies, 
Cretonnes, 


English Printed 
Grenadines, 


Furniture and 
Wall Coverings 


suitable for 
Cottage Furnishings 


West 23d St. 


ENGLISH-MADE 
Brass, Steel- Bronze, 
and Iron Bedsteads 





























}! JL. hh 


New and special designs embodying ex- 
clusive ae high finish, and fine 
workmans 

Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and 
White Enamel. Also Folding Cabinet 
Iron Bedsteads. Largest stock in 
America. 

Catalogues and Price-Lists on appli- 
cation. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


16 E. 15th Street, New York. 
England: London and Birmingham. 


If it rots and 
smells— 
it's Rubber 


If it’s heavy 
and stiff— 
it’s Gutta Percha 







If it’s light, 
odorless and 
impervious to 
moisture— 
it’s the only 
perfect 


DRESS 
SHIELD 


ore 


25c sent to us secures a sample pair—if 
* your dealer can’t supply you. 


OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


394 CANAL ST. New York. 





‘The “Index to Chimneys” 

tells what shape and size and 

| make to get for every burner 
and lamp. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa, will send it— 
| write. Pearl glass, pearl top, 
| tough glass. 
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WILLIAM IL, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


PRINCE ADALBERT, THIRD SON OF THE 
EMPEROR. 


PRINCE AUGUST WILHELM, FIFTH SON 
OF THE EMPEROR 


THE CENTENNIAL 


MONUMENT TO THE 





PRINCESS VICTORIA 
DAUGHTER OF THE EMPEROR THE EMPEROR. 
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CROWN-PRINCE WILLIAM, BORN MAY 6, 1882 





EMPEROR WILLIAM I. OF GERMANY, ERECTED IN BERLIN 
(WITHOUT THE PEDESTAL). 


LOUISE, 








ONLY PRINCE EITEL FRITZ, SECOND SON OF 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION OF EMPEROR WILLIAM IL., BERLIN, MARCH 





AUGUSTA VICTORIA, EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 


PRINCE OSCAR, FOURTH’ SON OF THE 
EMPEROR. 





PRINCE JOACHIM, SIXTH AND YOUNGEST 
SON OF THE EMPEROR. 
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BY S. R. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
TRUK LOVE AND PIGNUTS. 


\ EHITABEL SMITH calmly went to the inuer door, 
4 and reaching down a linen smock, she slipped it on 
over her head, and fastened it with a belt at the waist. 
Wat and Scarlett moved meekly and obediently to their 
several duties, and the business of breukfust-muking went 
gayly forward, 

When Wat returned from the side table with the bacon 
sliced, Mehitabel Smith had the frying-pan ready, and the 
tire of brushwood crackling merrily beneath it. 

‘*Do you not think,” she said, without looking at him, 
being busy buttering the bottom of the pan, ** that fish 
and bacon go well together when one is hungry? For 
one, I am always hungry on Branksea. Were you ever 
hungry in prison?” 

Wat muttered something ungracious enough, which 
might have been taken to reply to either question, but 
the girl went on without heeding his answer. She 
sprinkled oatmeal over half a dozen fresh fish, and pres- 
ently she had them making a pleasant sound in the pau, 
shielding her eyes occasionally with her hand when they 
spattered 

‘You must have been very happy in prison,” she 
said. And for the first time she looked at him for an 
auswer 

Wat was astonished. ‘‘ Happy!” he said. ‘‘Why, one 
dloes not expect to be very happy in a Dutch prison—or, 
for that matter, in any other. Prisons are not set up to 
mid to folks’ happiness that | ever heard.” 

‘But what experiences!” she cried. ‘* What famous 
scapes and chances of adventure! To be put in prison 
at your age (you are little more than a lad), and that for 
high treason! Here on Branksea one has no such ad- 
vantages. QOuly ships and seamen, pots of green puint, 
and hauling up and down the flag, or, at best, ninnies 
that think they ought to make love to you because for- 
sooth you are » girl! Ah! 1 would rather be in prison a 
thousand years 

Wat watched her without speaking, as she moved nim- 
bly und with a certain self-defiant ease about the sprucely 
painted kitchen 

‘Do you believe in love? I don’t!” she snid, unexpect- 
edly, turning the fish out on a platter, and lifting the pan 
from the fire to prepare it for the bacon, which Wat had 
been holding all the time in readiness for his companion. 

‘ Yes, I do believe in love!” said Wat, soberly as though 
he had been repeating the Apostles’ Creed. He thought 
of the little tight curls crisping about the ears of his love, 
and also of the grave which had been dug so deep under 
the sand hills of Lis. There was no question. He be 
lieved with all his heart in love. 

The girl darted a swiftly inquiring glance at him. But 
her suspicions were completely allayed by Wat's down 
cast and abstracted gaze. He was not thinking at all of 
her. She gave a sigh, half of relief aud half of disap- 
pointment 

‘Oh yes,” she returned, quickly, “ fathers and mothers, 
godfathers and godmothers, tutors and governors—that 
sort of love! But do you believe in love really—the love 
they sing about in catches, and which the lads prate of 
when they come a wooing?” 

Wat nodded his head still more soberly. 

** | believe in true love!” he said 

**Oh, L pray you, tell me all about her!” cried Mehita- 
bel Smith, laying down the fork with which she had been 
turning the bacon, and sitting down to look at Wat with 
a sudden access of interest 

Scarlett came in a moment after, and sniffed with his 
nose in the air. Then he walked to the pan in which the 
bucon was skirling. 

‘It seems to me that the victual is in danger of burn- 
ing,” he said. “I think next time it were wiser for the 
Gray Badger to fry the pan, and for those that desire to 
talk high treason to go fetch the water.” 

Mehitabel started up and began turning the bacon 
quickly 

**A touch of the pan gives flavor, I have ever heard,” 
she said, unabashed, ‘‘ and if you like it not, Gray Badger, 
you can always stick to the fish.” 

When breakfast was over, Scarlett and Wise Jan were 
ordered to wash the dishes. This they proceeded to do, 
clattering the platters and rubbing them with their towels 
awkwardly. Scarlett worked with grim delight, and Jan 
with many a. Then, baving seen them set to 
their tasks, Mistress Mehitabel made Wat lift a pair of 
wooden buckets, scrubbed very white, and accompany 
her to the spring. She went first along the narrow path 
to show him the way. She had taken off her cooking- 
smock, and was again in the neat kirtle of dark blue 
cloth, which showed her trim figure to advantage. 

When they reached the well, Mebitabel appeared to be 
in no hurry to return. She sat down, and, to all appear- 
ance, lost herself in thought, leaning her chin upon her 
hand and looking into the water. 

“There was a lass here but yester-morn, no further 
gone,” she said, ‘‘ who also believed inlove. She gave me 
this, and bade me show it to the man who should come 
after her also believing in love!” 

She held out a smal) heart of wrought gold with letters 
graven upon it. Wat leaped forward and caught it out 
of her hand 

‘It is hers—Kate’s! 
about her neck! 
blue.” 

And he pressed the token passionately to his lips. Me- 
hitabel Smith looked on with an interested but entirely 
dispassionate expression. 

“I wonder,” she said, presently, ‘if it is as good to 
be in love as to sit in the tree-tops and eat pignuts?” 

But Wat «did not hear her, or, hearing, did not answer. 

* It is Kate’s—it is hers, hers: it has rested on her neck. 
She has sent it to me,” he murmured. ‘ She knew that I 
would surely compass the earth to seek her—that if life 
remained to me I should follow and find her.” 

Faith!” said Mebitubel, ‘1 do believe this is the right 
man. He has the grip of it better than any I ever saw. 
If he so kiss the gift, what would he not do to the giver?” 

“Tell me,” said Wat, looking eagerly and tremulously 
at her, ‘‘ what said she when she gave you the token? In 
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I have seen it a thousand times 
She wore it ever upon the ribbon of 
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what garb? Was her countenance sad? 
went with her kind?” 

‘Truly and truly this is true love and no make-believe,” 
said the girl, clapping her hands. ‘* Never did 1 credit the 
disease before, but ever laughed at them that came a-court- 
ing, with their breaking hearts and their silly sighing 
ardors. But this fellow means it; he has well learned his 
lover's hornbook, for he asks so many questions, and has 
them all tumbling over one another like pigs turned out 
of a clover pasture.” 

Wat made a litthe movement of impatience. 

‘*I pray you be merciful; haste and tell me; for I have 
come far and suffered much!” 

The pathetic ring in his voice moved the wayward 
daughter of Captain Smith of the Sea- Unicorn. 

**T will tell you,” she answered, more seriously, “‘ but in 
my own way. It was, I think, this lass of yours that sat 
here in the house place and talked with me but four-and- 
twenty hours agone. She looked not ill in health, but 
pale and anxious, with dark rings about her eyes. Those 


Were they that 


that were about her were kind enough, but watched her 


day and night—for that was the order of their master. 
But I am sure that the Lowland woman who was with 
her would, in an extremity, prove a friend to your love.” 

‘* And whither have they taken her?” asked Wat, anx- 
iously. 

Mehitabel Smith looked carefully every way before she 
attempted to answer. 

* The name of the place I cannot tell at present. It is 
an island, remote and lovely, in the country of the Scot- 
tish Small Isles; but I heard my father say that it bore 
somewhere near where the Long island hangs his tail down 
into the ocean.” 

‘*She has gone in your father’s ship, then?” asked Wat. 

* Aye, truly,” said Mehitabel Smith. “ But your lass is 
to be taken off the ship at some point on the voyage, and 
thence to her destination-in a boat belonging to the isl- 


anders. I heard the head man of them so advising my 
father.” 
As the girl went on with her tale, Walter began to 


breathe a little more freely. He had feared things infi- 
nitely worse than any that had yet come to pass. e was 
now on the track; and, best of all, he had the token which 
Kate had sent to him, in her wonderful confidence that he 
would never cease from seeking ber while life remained to 
him. 

Mehitabel watched him quietly and earnestly. At last 
she said, a little wistfully: 

‘I think, after all, it must be better than eating pig- 
nuts. I declare, you are fonder of that lass than you are 
of yourself.” 

at laughed a lover’s laugh of mellow scorn. 
hitabel went on: 

** And I suppose you want to be with her all the time. 
You dream about her hair and the color of hereyes. You 
will kiss that bit of gold because she wore it about her 
neck. That is wellenough for you. But, to my thinking, 
this love is but a sort of midsummer madness. For it is 
better to sleep sound than to dream; any golden guinea is 
better than that tiny heart on a ribbon, and would buy in- 
finitely more cates; while it is best of all to sit heart- 
free among the topmost branches of the beeches, and 
whistle catches while the sea wind cradles you on the 
bough, and the leaves rustle you to sleep with a lullaby. 
What, I pray you, is love to that?” 

“That you will know one day,” said Wat, sagely nod- 
ding his head; ‘‘ and it may not be long. for your eyes are 
looking for love, and in love what one looks for one finds. 
Hearken. I have stood one against fifty for the sake of 
my love. Willingly and gladly I have left land, rank, 
friends, future. I have made them all no more than 
broken toys that I might win my love. I count my life 
itself but a little thing scarce worth the offering for her 
suke!” 

** And is it because you hope to be so happy with her 
that you do all these things?” asked Mehitabel, now per- 
fectly sober and serious, and clearly anxious to compre- 
hend the matter. 

“Nay,” answered Wat, in a low voice. “ To be happy 
may indeed come; pray God it will, and speedily. But 
to prove one’s love as a man proves the edge of his sword; 
to do.somewhat great for the beloved; to do something 
worthier, higher, better; to make your love glad and proud 
that she loves you—these are greater aims than merely to 
be happy.” 

Mehitabel sighed as she rose. 

**I suppose it must be so,” she said; ‘‘ but it is a great 
and weary mystery. Moreover, I have yet to see the man 
I would choose before a plate of early strawberries.” 


Me- 


CHAPTER XXVI 
A BOAT IN SIGHT AT SULISCANNA, 


THERE was one spot on Suliscanna that Kate loved. It 
was where the great Lianacraig precipice, a thousand feet 
of hard rock, curiously streaked with the green of serpen- 
tine and the white of the breeding and roosting birds, 
sank sheer into the foam-fringed emerald wash of the sea. 

At the eastward end of the vast wall there began a 
beach of pure white sand, which curved.round in a clean 
sickle-sweep for a mile and a half, to the mural face of the 
cliffs of Aonaig, which served for its northern gateway. 

To this wide strand, with its frowning guardian watch- 
towers on either side, Kate came every day, week in and 
out, during the first months of her isolation. She took 
her way thither from the low thatched hut of Mistress 
Alister MacAlister, in which she dwelt in a cleanliness 
and comfort more reminiscent of Carrick than character- 
istic of the neighboring houses on Suliscanna. The cattle 
did not occupy the first apartment in the house of Mis- 
tress MacAlister. The floor did not, as was commonly 
the case, rise gradually towards the roof upon a rich de- 
posit of peat-coom and general débris, solidified by the 
spent water of the household and the trampling of many 
feet. 

The house in which Kate dwelt in Suliscanna was paved 
with flags of slate, which Alister and his wife had put in 
position, to the scandal of the island—including the min- 
ister of the Small Isles himself, who preached against the 
practice as pampering to poor human vanity, and causing 
foolish people to grasp at worldly state pose many and so 
veglect the glories of anuther and a better world. 
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But Mistress MacAlister had her answer ready to that. 

‘*T am of opinion,” she retorted, when the sermon was 
reported to her, ‘‘that Alister and me will no be left 
strange and friendless up yonder on the streets of gold 
because we happen to prefer clean stanes to dirty peat 
and fish banes here below.” 

And for this pointed rejoinder Mistress MacAlister was 
debarred the table of communion. 

“I’m no carin’,” she said, ‘There’s guid and ly 
ministers in my ain country that has suffered mickle for 
godliness. What matters it if I do suffer a wee here for 
cleanliness? The one is sib to the other, they say. And 
who knows but, after all, it may help one’s eterner interest 
to bide from sic a kirk as they have here—no a wiselike 
word nor a solemn reproof from the beginning to the end 


of the exercises.” 

This bright morning Kate stood alone on the white 
fringe of sand. She shaded her eyes with her hand as 
she looked at the far blue hills of the mainland, and she 
sighed often and heavily. 

"or weeks she had watched for a boat to come. She 
had cast every bottle she could obtain in the island into 
the race of the tide which Lianacraig, each with a 
message enclosed telling of her place of seclusion. Now 
she could only pace the shore and wait. 

**He will come,” she said to herself, with a limitless 
faith. ‘1 am sure he loves me, and that he will find me. 
Prison bars could not keep him, nor dangers daunt him. 
I know he will follow and find me. God make it soon— 
before the other comes!” 

Her mind went to the sinister eyes of my Lord of Bar- 
ra, and she shuddered even in the hot sunshine. 

“Then would the danger begin,” she said; ‘‘ for though 
all these folks are kind to me, yet not even the minister 
or Betsy Landsborough would stir a hand to save me 
from the chief. Such a marriage is customary. It is the 
way of the clan. The Lords of Barra have ever chosen 
their brides in this fashion, they would say. I am here 
alove on an island without boats. The chief has ordered 
itso. None are allowed to approach or land on Suliscan- 
= till the master comes to claim the captive and the 
slave.” 

The girl's wonderful dark eyes had mysterious depths 
in them as she went over in her heart the perils und diffi- 
culties of her unknown future. 

** But never while I live will I be untrue to him whom 
llove. If I cannot be his, at least I shall never be anoth- 
er’s. And if they try to force me to that which I loathe, 
thank God there is always « way out. Gladly would I 
die rather than that any other should take the place that 
is his alone, my king, my husband!” 

She spoke the last words very softly, but ber eyes look- 
ed wistfully out towards the far hills, beyond the sea 
over which she waited for him to come to her. Then she 
blushed red from neck to brow at the sound of her own 
whisper. She even turned her about swiftly to see that 
none had heard and that no bird of the air would carry 
the matter. 

But only the sea-swallows circled widely above, the 
gulls wailed, and the silly moping guillemots sat in rows 
upon the rocks of Lianacraig. All were intent upon their 
own concerns that bright morning, and up among the 
tiny green crofts she saw Mistress MacAlister, a Lowland 
sun-bonnet on her head, flashing in and out of her door in 
the lively and sprightly fashion which distinguished her 
movements from the solid sloth characteristic of even the 
busiest moments of the other goodwives of Suliscanna. 

Kate paced the shore, and thought within herself the 
still assured thoughts of one whose mind is made up about 
the main issue, and who can afford to consider quietly 
concerning matters less important. 

The sea was very still this day about Suliscanna. The 
white surf-line round the great cliffs was hardly to be 
seen. The gup-toothed caves which pierced them were 
still. The roaring and hissing of the ‘* bullers” were not 
heard. Only in front of the island to landward the tides 
swayed and ran like a mill-race, where the ledges rose 
black and dripping from the deep, and the water from the 
ocean swirled onwards, or sucked back through the nar- 
rows in dangerous whirlpools and strange leaping hillocks 
of sea-water. 

Kate stood wondering at their beauty, without the least 
idea that these oily swirls and boiling hummocks of water 
were among the most dangerous sea perils to be met with 
from Pentland to Solway. 

Suddenly her eyes lit on a dark speck far away out 
upon the bright water. It might have been the head of a 
swimming seal, or the black razor edge of a !urge skerr 
showing over the rush of the tide. But as she watched, 
the dot grew blacker and larger. A boat was certainly 
approaching the island. Kate stood trembling, for the 
issue meant life or death to her: it might be her tyrant 
come to claim his captive; it might be her savior come to 
save. 
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‘THE girls are very busy preparing for the Easter 
r weddings. There will be a different wedding ever 
day of the week, and now so much time and thought is 
given to the floral decorations, both at the church and 
at home, that each bride tries to make her surroundings 
on ‘‘the happiest day of her life” as effective and preity 
as possible. One of the Easter brides has determined to 
vary a little from the usual idea of having one color pre- 

dominate at her are 

She is to be married in church, and the altar rails are 
to be festooned with yellow tulips and jonquils mixed 
with daffodils and garlands of green ferns. A thiek wreath 
made of the same flowers is to be stretched over poles 
roped in smilax, which will form a sort of archway all 
the way up the centre aisle. In direct contrast to the yel- 


low and green, the bridemaids will wear lovely gowns 
ale blue 
with long blue 


made of white muslin and lace over slips of 
satin, with large white chip hats trimm 
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—— and pink roses. They will carry bouquets of 
ong-stemmed pink roses, tied with broad pink satin rib- 
bons which will fall almost to the bottom of the skirt. 
This young bride will have five colors at her wedding— 
blue, pink, yellow, white, and green—and the effect will, 
without a doubt, be charming. 


Another Easter bride, who lives just out of town, has 
hit upon rather a clever idea for the adornment of her 
bridemaids. To begin with, she is a girl whose bank ac- 
count is not of the largest, and therefore, having always 
had to think for herself before pulling out her purse, she 
is thoughtful of others. Her wedding gown will be of the 
simplest white satin, with a tulle veil, and instead of a 
bouquet she will carry a small ivory-covered prayer-book 
with a bunch of orange blossoms tied to it. The gowns she 
has chosen for her six bridemaids will be of white Swiss 
muslin, with bands of lace insertion running around the 
skirts, the bodices trimmed with lace “en berthe”; and cach 
girl has been asked to wear a collar, sash, and trimming of 
her hat of the color which she considers the most becom- 
ing. The hats will be made of white mull, and the large 
bows of ribbou to correspond with the sashes and collars 
need, in fact, be the only trimming. These girls cannot 
complain of being put to too great an expense, which is 
the cry we so often hear from some who ure asked to be 
bridemaids. How often do we bear girls say to each oth- 
er: ‘‘ Why, I thought you had promised to be So-and-so’s 
bridemaid?” ‘I had, but I found I could not afford it. 
The dres’, hat, gloves, and shoes would have cost me 
nearly ove hundred dollars, and I simply could not do it.” 
So this wedding will surely be an original and simple one. 


The prevailing custom of the bride giving some sort of 
entertainment to her girl friends just before she is mar- 
ried, as a sort of farewell affair,is very much in vogue 
this season. Of course those who can afford it give din- 
ners, where the ushers and bridegroom are asked to meet 
the guests. But these are very expensive functions, and 
entail presents and a bride-cake, etc. So some of the girls 
have been giving their bridemaids and ushers theatre 
parties, und they really seem to enjoy them more than a 
formal dinner. They go back to the house for a Welsh 
rarebit and to drink the bride's health. The object of all 
these entertainments, dinners, luncheons, and theatre par- 
ties is really to give the bridemaids and ushers a chance 
to meet before the wedding. 


An old-fashioned Easter-egg party is to be given in 
Easter week by one of the girls, and she has been, oh, so 
busy coloring eggs! She has made about 150 different 
specimens, and some of them are really works of art. 
The idea is to follow the old German custom of hiding 
the eggs all over the house, and when the guests arrive 
they are set to work to hunt for them. It will be very 
amusing, as the young hostess has determined to hide them 
in the most impossible places. She has invited about fifty 
young people, and they will be allowed to forage for their 
aster eggs on the basement and parlor floors only. 

The start for the egg-** hunt” will be made in the draw- 
ing-room at the sound of a bugle-call, and the men will 
no doubt feel very sporty as they go off! The * hunt” 
is to be divided off into ‘‘ heats.” At the end of every 
ten minutes the bugle will be sounded, and the ** hunts- 
men” and ‘‘huntswomen” will return with the eggs 
they have found, and give them up to their hostess. It 
will be her duty to keep each batch separate until] all the 
eggs are found. Then she will give to the one who has 
found the greatest number a handsome prize. What this 
prize is to be no one has been told; at any rate, it will be 
some Easter token of original design. his Easter-egg 
hunt is an old idea mixed with ‘ up-to-date” improve- 
ments. Epitn LAWRENCE. 


CORSETS. 


iy would seem this season that more attention is paid to 
corsets than ever before. Several of the leading dress- 
makers have not hesitated to announce that they will not 
fit gowns over any but the new styles, of Which fortu- 
nately there are several. All discussion and assertion 
have proved futile in establishing the idea that corsets are 
injurious to health. Tight lacing is frowned upon by all 
sensible individuals, even by corset-makers; but that the 
female figure needs some support is well proved, and for 
ears the effort has 
n to devise a 
corset that will sup- 
port without com 
pressing any vital 
organ. The athletic 
fad, which is more 
than a fad ,absolute- 
ly precludes any 
thought of a tight 
corset about the 
ribs, but does not 
insist upon no cor- 
set at all; on the 
contrary, demands 
a boned waist at 
least. 

Great singers are 
the most particular 
of all people in this 
respect; and while 
there must be no- 
thing that can in 
any way press upon 
the diaphragm, 
there is always a 
thoroughly _ fitted 
and weil - boned 
waist. 

Three especial 
models have been 
chosen as the fa- 
vorites for this sea- 
son, and, curiously 
enough, are quite 
different. The 
straight - front cor- 
set, which is just at present all the rage, is a Louis XV. 
fashion modified to suit the requirements of the gowns 
now fashionable, and yet at the same time to be absolutely 
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comfortable. Above the waist-line there is no com- 
pression whatever; indeed, it hardly touches the figure. 
At the waist it is curved in, and can be drawn as tight as 
desired. Very supple are the bones and the material ap- 
parently; but while it gives with every motion of the fig- 
ure, it does not lose its shape. This corset gives the round 
figure, and is considered the fin de siéele corset; it certain- 
ly is the most comfortable of any. 

The Empire corset is another favorite. This also is ex- 
tremely comfortable, is short on the hips, curves in more 
in frout at the waist-line than the first one described, and 
is much more becoming to some figures; but women whose 
hips have a tendency 
to grow large are not 
enthusiastic over it. 
For slender figures 
and for young girls 
it is cupital, as it al- 
lows of development. 
It can also be used 
for bicycling and for 
horseback-riding, as 
it is short on the hips 
and over the stom- 
ach. 
The loose négligé 
gowns and jackets 
are more fashionable 
than they have ever 
been; but to show 
them to best advan- 
tage they really re- 
quire quite a differ- 
ent style of corset 
from what is worn 
with a tight-fitting 
costume. For this 
purpose the ribbon 
corset is the best, and 
is exceedingly dain- 
ty, and pretty as 
well. Itis light and 
easy, and has but few 
bones, but is very 
durable. Some slen- 
der women wear this 
style exclusively, but ~ 
stout women do not find it a sufficient support for general 
wear. When expense is no object, corsets made to order 
are generally the best, although there is a wide choice now 
in the ready-made ones, and even the very cheap varieties 
are of much better shape than was formerly the case. Iu 
buying cheap ready-made corsets it is well to be particu- 
lar to choose those that are large enough, for if too wide 
a space is left at the back, the corset never fits properly 
over the hips. A serious trouble with many of the cheap 








corsets is that they compress the bust and ribs. This 
difficulty can be obviated by cutting them open at the 
bust and inserting one or even two gussets of muslin in V 
shape; for it is no longer the fashion to have the figure 
small above the waist, and an absolutely natural effect 
is now considered much the best style. With evening 
gowns low-bust corsets are a necessity. 

There is always a great diversity of opinion as to what 
material shall be used in corsets: Sateen, satin, and brocade 
are always in fashion; and batiste, which was so much 
liked last summer, comes this year in so many different col- 
ors, it may be predicted with safety to be a favorite again. 
It is cool, does not stretch, and can be cleaned—three 
strong points in its favor. 






ANSWERS-TO 4 
CORRESPONDENT 


A Bazan Apmrere.—Make your fonlard with accordion - pleated 
skirt and waist, but put over the waist a small jacket of lace or em- 
broidery with a full plissé all around it. Muke the sleeves shirred and 
tight-fitting to the shoulder, where there should be a full puff, over 
which the jacket must extend.—Yon do not say whether you are to be 
at a sea-side or mountain resort, and it is difficult to advise correctly. 
For four months you will need quite an extenstve wardrobe. A 
smart cloth costume, two or three silk gowns, one or two grenadines 
or gauzes, and plenty of wash gowns for morning wear—piqué, or- 
gandie, lawn, etc.—at least six morning gowns, and two serges, a blue 
and a white. 

E. M. 8.—The organdie dress can easily be made over. Let down the 
hem and face the skirt—if the machine stitches show, put on a band 
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of insertion. Make the sleeves small, and shirr them lengthwise. 
With fresh ribbons and a fresh under-skirt, and the gown itself clean 
and fresh, it will be as pretty as anything you can make. 

Mavup.—Velvet is hardly suitable for spring wear. Have a cape 
made of silk trimmed with jet and chiffon instead ; the chiffon ruffies 
can be put at the edge if you prefer. 

J. P.—Yes, the lace will be used this season for trimming. Have a 
full ruffle headed with a ruche at the bottom of your skirt of brown 
silk. Make the front of your waist of brown silk, with a short jacket 
effect of the material with a quilling of brown. Lace epaulettes and a 
hand of lace down the front of the waist will make the gown smarter 
and more becoming. If you are tall, make the organdie gown with 
ruffles all the way up the skirt, or cut the skirt with circular sides, and 
trim with clusters of small raffles.—It will be quite correct to send out 
general invitations for a tea. 

Atuxna.—Black satin would be better than velvet. Make the sleeves 
small, to begin with. A bodice of black satin aud black satin ribbon 
would entirely change the gown; but can you not use white lace 
jacket fronts, and do away with any trimming on the skirt, instead ? 

Crana De W.—Wash dresses are cot to measure four and a half 
yards, and are trimmed with small ruffles or deep flounces. Waists 
are round and full iu blouse effect. Sleeves are small, sometimes 
nearly tight-fitting, and are plain, tacked, or shirred, with puff or cap 
over the tup.—Both Eton and blazer jackets are used in the piqué 
suits, and are equally fushionable.—There are new sleeves in all the 
The emall leg-o’-mutton is preferred at 
present for thin materials.—An article on shirt-waiste with illustra- 
tions was given in Bazag No. 18. 

Provinotar.—Yes, blouses are in fashion, but sailor suits are smart- 
er.—The tea table is no longer a piece of drawing-room furuitare, but 
is brought in by the servant at tea hour. 

8. C. M.—Your lace grenadine should be made separate from the 
lining.—In “* New York Fashions” of late number of the Bazarg you 
will find descriptions that should help you in making your gown. 

Beiv_e.—The shirred muslin hate are most used, but a medium-size 
light-weight straw is fashionable.—Your sample is best suited to a 
tailor gown. 

Mrs. B. R. L.—Make your grenadine over a figured taffeta in which 
yellow predominates. Have skirt separate from lining, but the lining 
made like a dress skirt and stiffened. If your grenadine is so full, 
have narrow side pleats in the side breadtha, it will then hang more in 
the style that is now fashionable. 

Maxeveurte.—A gown of nans’ veiling would be suitable for epring 
wear. After six months you can leave off your long veil. Crépe trim- 
ming on your &pring gown will be in style. A thin veil edged with 
crépe can be worn at night. —Your own personal feelings must decide 
the question of entertaiament. From six months to a year is the 
length of time, as a rule. 

Sue Lyvons.—Make over your jacket in the double-breasted style 
with facings of silk.—A lavender dimity is quite suitable for you. If 
you are slender, make it with floanced skirt and round waist. 

Heien HL. G.—White cashmere, nuus’ veiling, or China silk will 
make a smart graduation gown. Have both waist and skirt accordion- 
pleated, and wear a deep collar of white lace. 

F. A. D. A.—For a girl of fifteen an accordion-pleated frock would 
be prettiest made with under-skirt separate, well fitted, and stiffened 
around the bottom of the skirt. For a young lady of twenty-two, the 
skirt should be plain, with waist made with bolero effect of lace or 
embroidery. 

M. A. K.—A gown of canvas—blue over red—made with Eton jacket, 
revers faced with heavy white lace; toque of dark blue trimmed with 
poppies and red taffeta ribbon ; gloves white glacé stitched with black, 
two-button length ; pateut-leather low shoes ; red silk parasol; dotted 
veil; wrap of chiffon and embroidered silk. 

F. T. W.—The taffeta lining should have a facing of hair-cloth a 
quarter of a yard deep. Cut the taffeta as you would a dress skirt, 
about four yards wide and gored. See a diagram of a foundation 
skirt under No. II. on the pattern-sheet with this number. Have the 
organdie skirt fuller than the taffeta, but throw the fulness well to the 
back. Trim with insertion of Valenciennes lace as a heading to several 
narrow ruffles edged with lace. Make the waist bigh in the neck, with 
puffs and insertions of the lace, and with long shirred sleeves with 
caps or puffs edged with lace. The seams of the organdie must be 
carefully felled, and at the bottom of the skirt should be a hem or 
facing. This will not show, as the ruffle will cover it. Nine yards 
of taffeta should be sufficient if it is a piain skirt; fourteen of the 
organdie will be ample even with the ruffles, if carefully cut. Put- 
ting strips of lace insertion in the sleeves will make the waist look 
much smarter 

Beetua.—Make your lawn gown with three ruffles edged with lace, 
and the waist with insertions, with lace ruffles down the front. Finish 
the neck with a band so ribbon collars can be worn, The prettiest 
fashion for a child’s frock is the gored skirt and baby waist trimmed 
with ruffles of embroidery and made to wear with a guimpe 

Mus. N. B, W.—-You can wear the white bands as long as you .wear 
mournivg of any kind. The white lawn strings on the bonnet are 
quite correct.—Crépe or chiffon would be best with the evening waist. 

A Constant Reaper.—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. 

Sana.—You misread the young lady's intentions.” She saved her 
tin-foil from sentimental, not economical, motives, and had it melted 
in with the silver she had made to preserve it. We do not know 
whether it has a commercial value. 

A Svussouinen anp oTnens.—If you will send for Bazar No, 19, 
Volame XXVIL., you will find in it an article containing a fall and 
detailed description of an infant's outfit. Patterns are given-on the 
pattern-sheet with Bazar No, 20 of last year’s volume. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 
THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Aune F. Springsteed, 
Cloth, $1. 
BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Siudies in the Coiffare 
and Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


16mo, 


OUK HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 


75 cente. 
THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. - 
WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agues Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs, John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
PRACTICAL CUOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. 
Henderson, 12m0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOPADIA. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 

EVERYBODY'S WRITING-DESK BOOK. Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 
cents 

EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT 
Cloth, 90 cents. 

EVERYBODY'S GUIDE TO MUSIC. 
Cloth, 50 centa 


By Mary F. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


Square 


Square l6mo, 


lilnsirated. Square 16mo, 


Posiususy sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youk. 
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FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 4 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No. XL. on pattern-shect 


Supplement 





CAPE FOR GIRL FROM 9 TO 10 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and description see No. XIL on pattern- 
shect Supplement 


1 COUNTRY EASTER 


W E had always spent our Easters 
in town, so when we received an 
invitation to go to the country house 
of a friend for Easter-Sunday we hesi 
tated before deciding. It was not that 
we did. not want to visit her lovely 
home, for we had been there often, and 
knew what a treat was in store for us. 
But we did feel as if we could hardly 
dispense with the Easter services, ~~ { 
above all, with the music to be had in 
our city church. But John and I were 
tired and needed the change, and the 
prospect of a quiet day ortwoin which 
we should have freedom from home 
and business responsibilities was allur 
ing. So we finally decided to forego 
much of the celebration and beauty to 
which we were accustomed at this joy 
ous season, and to accept in its stead 
a single day of rest and peace 
Easter-Sunday, therefore, found us 
seated at our friend's breakfast table. 
Our host and hostess have four dear 
children, each of whom rejoiced on 
discovering at its place at table some 
token of theday. The baby had a nest 
of tiny sugar eggs, the next two chil 
dren had marvellous egg-shaped crea 
tions containing pieces of glass, through 
which one beheld pictures of rabbits 
and bits of landscape. Elsie, the old 
est child, a girl of twelve, had as her 
gift an exquisite photograph from 
l'homson’s painting, ‘‘ The First Easter 
Dawn.” The childish face grew grave 
and reverent as she gazed on the pic 
tured scene. The Syrian hills stretched 
away in the gray dawn. In the dis 
tance, against a strip of light sky, one 
could discern the three empty crosses 
mute reminders of what had been. 
Emerging from the shadow in the fore- 
ground of the picture were two angels, 
floating towards the Holy City, with 
the light of heaven still on their faces. 
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One, with hands clasped, seemed in prayer; the other, eyes 
shaded with the hand, looked with rapture toward the point 
from which the light came. 

Each one of us older people found a bunch of violets at our 
places. In the mind of our host Easter morning and flowers 
went together. 

Easter was late that year, and it was already the middle of 
April; and Spring, as if knowing what was expected of her, had 
come early aud was far advanced. As we walked along the 
country road to church, the air was as bland as May. The hills 
lay. bathed in the haze that is seen on perfect days in April 
and in Indian-summer; the trees were putting forth tiny green 
leaves. The silvery lake, along whose edge wound our road, 
smiled placidly in the warm sunshine, and tiny waves gently 
kissed the greening banks. From farm-houses and fields, as we 
passed, sounded the homely. but sweet sounds of lowing cattle, 
crowing cocks, and hens clucking contentedly to their broods 
of chickens. 


DUST OR DRIVING CLOAK. 
For pattern and description see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





HOUSE GOWN FOR ELDERLY LADY. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 














SUIT FOR BOY FROM 5 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet 


Supplement. 





EMBROIDERED BATISTE WAIST. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The bell in the steeple of the little 
church sounded strangely musical even 
to ears accustomed to chimes from city 
churches. Easter was in the very air 
of the small, picturesque edifice as we 
entered. A cross of flowers, flanked on 
either side by pots of daisies, was in the 
centre of the platform, while the chan- 
cel rail and reading-desk were literally 
masked with flowers. Potted plants— 
among others, pure Annunciation and 
calla lilies in full bloom—were placed 
effectively here and there. My hostess 
told me that each woman of the church 
and each child of the Sunday-school 
tried to raise during the year at least 
one plant for Easter. They then be 
came love-offerings to the church. 

Of course we had no grand music. 
We expected none. And the delight- 
ful part of ail the services was that 
there was no pretence nor straining af- 
ter effect. But a young girl played 
well an excellent organ, and a quartette 
of good voices made music—not the 
discord often found in country church- 
es. The little building was well filled 
with devout people. I fancy neither 
John nor I missed the grand music as 
we listened to the devout and tenderly 
chanted anthem, beginning, ‘‘ Christ 
our Passover is sacrificed for us,” and 
on through the blessed assurance, 
“Christ being raised from the dead, 
dieth no more; death hath no more do- 
minion over Him.” 

And even though the music was ren- 
dered by a choir of a little village 
church, our hearts thrilled as the glad 
words rang out telling us that ‘‘ Christ 
is risen from the dead,” and that ‘as 














in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 
The children accompanied 
us to church, and their 
oung voices joined sweetly 
in the familiar hymn: 


Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 

Sons of men and angels say: 

Raise your joys and triumphs 
h 


gh, 
Sing, ye heavens, and earth re- 
ply. 


Vain the stone, the watch, the 
seal, 
Christ has burst the gates of 


ell, 
Death in vain forbids Him rise, 
Christ hath open'd Paradise. 


Elsie touched my arm. 
“ That hymn and my picture 
tell the same story,” she 
whispered. 


In our friend’s house din- 
ner is, on week-days, served 
at seven o'clock Pp.m., for 
then the husband and father 
can enjoy an at-home repast 
after a busy day in town. 
He reaches the village in 
which he lives at six o'clock, 
and has then time to rest and 
dress at his leisure before he 
dines. The lateness of the 
hour precludes the possibil 
ity of the children taking 
their dinner with him. 
Therefore on Sunday the 
principal meal of the day is 
at noon, that papa aud the 
littie ones may enjoy it to 
gether. On this Easter day, 
of course, the children were 
at table, and, while not talk 
ing themselves, they showed, 
by their keen attention to the 
conversation and by their 
appreciative faces, what a 
treat it was to them to listen 
to the talk of their elders. 
And all, from the eldest to 
the baby, seemed to partake 
of the general Easter joy. In 


Fie. 1.—BOLERO CAPE. 


For back, pattern, and description see 


Supplement. 


GOWN TRIMMED WITH RIBBON. 
For diagram of skirt and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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No. ILL on pattern-sheet 


Fic. 3.—INSIDE VIEW AND BACK 
OF BASQUE OF GOWN, FIG. 2. 


the arrangement of the table the 
spring idea had been carried out, 
for ona pale green centre-piece rest- 
ed a glass bow! full of branches of 


cherry blooms with their green 
leaves. 

We never understood until that 
day how much more easy it is to 
read the Easter lesson in the country 
thanintown. After dinner we took 
a drive between fields in which 
grain was springing up, and past 
orchards full of fruit trees warming 
into consciousness of their life. The 
new life was stirring in everything. 
The grays and browns of the hills 
were giving way to warmer tones, 
almost like the colors of autumn 
seen through a mist. For, after all, 
the shades of coming summer and 
of coming winter are not unlike. 
The tiny maple leaves are red, as 
are the ripe maple leaves before they 
fall. The budding willow stems are 
yellow, and on many shrubs and 
bushes appear tassels of crimson or 
of golden hue. In spring it is the 
blush of Nature awakening from a 
long sleep; in the autumn it is the 
last splendid flush of triumph as, 
her work completed, she prepares 
for rest. 

We noticed all these things on 
that drive. The winter and the 
snow had seemed like death; this 
was the resurrection. It was very 
simple to-day; a child could have 
understood the great truth. It made 
us understand, too, that he who runs 
may read—if he will. But some- 
times our eyes are blinded—not that 
We may not see, but that we will 


Fie. 2—TAILOR GOWN 


UNLINED. 
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OF REVERSIBLE 


(Sex Fie. 3.) 
For pattern and description see No, 1X. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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CLOTH, 


$29 


not. We do not look for 
the meaning of it all. We 
thought of what Mrs. Whit 
ney has said of just such 
beauty in Nature — “ God 
must have meant it very 
much,” : 

We stopped at the church 
yard on our way home. Here 
hyacinths were blooming 
and tulips were lifting hap 
py heads. The afternoon 
sun cast long shadows across 
the greening turf, but out of 
the shadows the sunshine 
was golden. Loving hands 
had laid flowers on many 
graves on this Easter day. 
The place was as the Gar- 
den of the Lord for peace 
and beauty. We stood long 
by one mound, under which 
one who was dear to us all 
waited for the resurrection 
day. Over the gray head 
stone crept ivy, sending out 
fresh shoots and tiny green 
leaves. Again the lesson of 
awakening life. As we 
stood there silent, a bluebird 
in a neighboring tree sound- 
ed a clear note of perfect 
rapture at the return of the 
spring that meant life. 

The place seemed hallow- 
ed as never before, and we 
felt that we were standing 
in the midst of God’s Acre, 
and somelow were very near 
heaven. 

I looked at John as he 
stood with uncovered head. 
Our eyes met. ‘‘ Those,” 
he said, pointing to the ten- 
der ivy leaves above the 
grave, ‘‘are the best Easter 
lesson we can have, and I 
would ratber have heard 
just now that bluebird’s 
song than all the other music 
in the world. That was an 
Easter pean straight from 
heaven.” 

Vireinta Van De Waren. 





OUTING GOWN WITH SAILOR BLOUSE. 
For pattern and description see No. VIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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CHILDREN'S PETS. 
LIVING pet is a good teacher for a 
child Whether the little creature he 
loves be bird, or rabbit, the de 
pendence of the tiny life upon him for food, 

ielter, and care will put many a lesson into 
s heart and mind which could get there by 
no surer or better method 

sut the child whe is allowed to keep a pet 
should be impressed with the responsibility 
he assumes in taking the charge. He should 
inderstand that no neglect of his little de 
pendent’s comfort will be allowed. When 
the attention be should give becomes irk 
some, and he has to be forced to the duty of 


ve 
a dog, cat 


waiting upon his pet, it is better to get rid of 
the dog or bird altogether than to allow its 

tile owner to forget to give it meals or wa 
ter or to arrange for its cleanliness at the 


proper time lt is better, 
animal's comfort, but for 
good 

Only too often a child begs for an animal 
playmate, caresses it, and overloads it with 
attention for « few days, and then regards it 
18 & nuisance, and expects some one else to 
do the necessary waiting he had tired of 

Then the pet would fare badly if some- 
body else were not more pitiful and watchful 
than its little master 

Io pretend to love a creature, 
human, and then slight it, and refuse to take 
a little trouble for its sake, is not the way to 
get the most benefit from its companionship 
Such carelessness and cruel neglect of a 
responsibility voluntarily assumed should 
never be permitted to go unchecked in chil 
dren. There are already too many irrespon 
sible members of society. Do not let us add 
our children to the list, even in trifles 


not only for the 
the child's best 


animal or 


GUESSES AT TRUTH 
WOMAN of socicty owes not a little 


i of her success to the art of not hearing 
what it is unpleasant for her to hear 


Men and women seldom fix their thoughts 
on the next world until they have despaired 
of this 


A long-continued inharmonious marriage 


is the one thing that woman cannot idealize. | 


It is not death we fear, but its awful 
shadow, projected by ages of superstition. 
Death itself may be our universal friend, 
the best that we can know 


Thousands of the most domestic women 
believe that life would not be half so bad if 
it were not for housekeeping. 


Many women are so extremely nervous 
that they cannot be companionable to any- 
body, least of all to themselves. 


DON’T WORRY YOURSELF 

and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant con 
ditions xiving the child pure, digestible food. 
use solid preparations. /nfant /fealths is a valuable 
pamp hl t tor mothers. Send your address to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York.—{Ad?.] 





Apvice To Morners 
Syvxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
< wes ind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaca. 
—{ Adv.} 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections: it whitens, rfiumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1- 
MON,13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & Tr_rorp, 
Ney. _ Druggists, Perfumers, F ancy - goods stores. 
—(Adi 


Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full ze photos, each 13%x 
11, 192 pages in all —subject, “ Renutiful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,000—given absolutely free, with beautiful 
case, by Donsins Soar Meg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. ¢W rite for particulars.—{ Adv.) 
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These competitions 
will be conducted 
mony during 1897 


Cush « and a Putens givenench 
coccecces oc ccceese om 


Total given , turing 1. 
months 1897........... $40, 800 


HOW TO Sanpete 
OBTAIN. THEM. 


* Be an ni ig he 

Soap Wrappers as they can 
Cut off Cop. frtion of each 
wrapper, _ ‘down a) containing 
the b UNLIGHT ry 

By ae ) are 
mtage fully paid, A 
asheet of paper stat- 
ing competitor's full name and ad- 
dress and the number of coupons 
sent in, to Lever Bros., ew 
York, marked on outside Wrapper 
(top left hand corner) with Num- 
ber of the District competitor lives 
in. The districts are as follows: 


NAME OF DISTRICT. 








yn, Loug and Staten Is- 





4 





RULES. a 7 iS ‘soch 


of the four districts, ts, prizes will be 
awarded as follows: 


Thel Compstiiee hes sends in 
the Lar of cou- 
pons from saracet Noemie in ‘which He 

or she resides will receive $LUO 


a 


i= 
| 


aaplapal 


10 ee who sand 
inthe ons La: gest Nambers 
of coupons from the istrict in 
which they reside will Each re- 
ceive at winner's option a lady's or 
— Gold Watch, price 


44 


2. The Competitions will 
the Last Da 
during 1897. Coupons rece 
late tur one month's a 
will be put into the next, 


- Com who obtain 
wrappers from unsold in _— 
er’s stock will be ed. Em- 
plo ees of Lever Ltd. 


their families, are 


_J from cou peting. 








New Y ork ¢ c ‘ity, Brook- 
2 zee and New Jersey. 


and Staten delands), 


of N.Y. City, Brooklyn, Long Fiveg 


~ New ¥ ork k State. (outside m’ Use Geo, 





. nted list of Winners in 
oe nnd Bicycles are the celebrated of 4. tor’s district will be for- 
Ss) , 1397 5e.7 warded toCuanpett tors in about 21 
New York. 
ith Hartford Tires, First- 5. Lever Broth 
na, Wim © = sag Nickle Lam Ore ow Depart endeavor to award the prizes fair- 





that all compote ares tte 
alilw o 
ne ea nee LEVER BROS., LTD., copt the award of Lever Bros., 
NEW YORK. eee. 
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Chicago. 


“vou CAN TELL” 
by the class of people who ride popular 


Rargis\or?—rnice $80 


that the rich man is not chore sav 
620, when a 


he knows the standa) 
ity of the wheel he bu ae age. 


UNIQUE CATALOGUE FREE A AT RAMBLER AGENCIES 


GORMULLY 4 JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
New York. 
Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 


Boston. Washington. 
Brooklyn. 


London and Coventry, England. 











My Mamma Sy5° THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 





Has so many 
I can only ff 


hurt me. 


any Safety 


FREE! 
samples of the 


for the children. 


od points. 
one, 
and that don’t ever 


THE CLINTON 
has the largest sale of 
Pin in the 
world, because of its 
surpassing excellence. 
To convince you,we 
will send for stamp, 


CLINTON 
Also our SOVRAN 


in anda 


pretty colored booklet 


THE OAKVILLE CO., WATERBURY, Conn. 





1897 Models, 5¢ Nickel Steel Tubing, Standard of the 
World, have no equal, ${00. 


1s9G COL UMBIAS 


Patterns9 “ 10 


Models 40, 41, and 44, known everywhere and have no 
superior except the 1897 Columbias, 


Model 42, 26-inch wheels, 


s7S5 
$scS5 


Hartford Bicycles 


Patterns 7 and 8 reduced from $75 to a 
5 


60 


Equal to any bicycles made except Columbias. 


We ask experts to examine them piece by piece. 


Other Hartfords, $50, $45, $40. 


SOME SECOND-HAND BICYCLES AT 


Columbia catalogue free from any Columbia 
by mail from us for one a-cent stamp. 


dealer , 


BARGAINS. 








| 
CYCLE SADDLES 


are made by the 


“MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 


Health ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 
Anatomical ‘ No one else offers the cyclist 


the choice of 


EVERY 


Bygienic ¢ POPULAR 





STYLE 


of Cycle Saddle in a quality 
above the standard of all others. 
Illustrated Catalogue, showing 
60 styles, sent free. 


In 14 various 
shapes, inter 
changeable 


with 7 graded 





springs. 














BA. DABABAD EP EOEPOEOES, 


years of continued success has 

marked the progress of the W aver- 

ley Bicycle. Cycling and mechan- 

ical experts marvel at the workmanship 
of the "97 Waverley. It stands at the 
head of high-class wheels. Its bearings 


Last year’s Waverleys gave universal satis- 
faction. They were equal to any wheel, better 
than most. We continue their manufacture. 
The price of this grade—tried and true—has 
been reduced to as we can make them 
without buying new machinery. 

Catalogue Free. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 














ARE You SREORT 2 
12,000 Pairs Sold. 


w N Sit 





ransforms a low, 
> Walking is made a pleasure. 
perforated pieces of cork covered with leather, 
which forms a smooth, elastic hee! cushion. 


| Ladies’, 9sc.; Men's, goc. per pair. All shoe stores, or send to 
GILBERT & WILLIAMSON MFG. CO., 
| (Give size of shoe.) 84 Elm Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sih- Warp “Eudora” Cloth An denlined 


——— 
rich, 1 » firm, d Black 
“ PRIESTLEY’S Evsone” on the Selvedge. 





ot Each Month I 








idadidadisids 
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Vor. XXX., NO. 16. 


Hoop Iron is the best 


binding for a beer keg 
—for a Skirt you want 


vewE Tk 


it is not coarse enough 


Because to ruin itself catching 


dirt, nor rough enough to ruin your 
shoes, nor kinky enough to spoil 
the set of your skirt. 
Look on the back for 
the letters S. H. & M. 


if your dealer will not supply you we will. 





ae" s the onl 
ay to tell 
the gennine. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


rescent 
Bicycles 


BUILT RIGHT 














WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
Chicago—New York 
Catalogue free. Agents everywhere. 








These 
are the 


$ only 


To repair permanently any kind of hole, 
big or little, in the 


? DUNLOP 


Detachable 


TIRES 


Dunlop Tires are DURABLE. The fabric is 
not vulcanized with the rubber, and retains the 
strength usually lost in this process, making the 
tire hard to puncture and exceptionally resilient. 


Tools 
hy $ 





= 
: 


The Free Catalogue tells other interesting things 
about them. Address 


AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO. 


504 W. 14th St., New York City $ 
: CHICAGO Branches: TORONTO : 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 





_ Descriptive list of their publica- 


tions, with portraits of authors, 


_ will be sent by mail to any ad- 


dress on receipt of ten cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 








APRIL 17, 1897. 


Heather Mixtures, 
Chech, and Fancy Effects. 
Homespun Suitings. 
Fish Nets, Drap da ’ Eté, 
Open Work and Canvas Weaves, 
Cashmeres, Nun's Veilings. 


GRENADINES. 
Silk-and-Wool and All-Silk. 
Printed Challies. 


Embroidered & Applique Robes. 
Broadway KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Stripe, 














“onion, & COD Smierco.” 


BRANCHES: 
The Dayton Bicycle Co., 76 Read St., New York. 


The Congdon & Carpenter 
and Providence, RB. I. 

Davis V. S. F. M. Co., 
London, England. 


Co., 158 Tremont 8t., Boston 


24 Aldersgate Street, 


























Mews 


were called ROYAL at the English 
Shows, so superior were te athow bie, 
cles exhibited, American as sas wel as tovcien. 


Catalogues 
Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 Murray St., New York. 










HARPER’S BAZAR 





ACU if “msdlo D 


When you purchase 





Stockings or Gloves 


bearing the above Trade-Mark 


You Can Rest Assured 


That as long as a thread of 
the goods remains, just so long 
will that thread be black—not 
a faded, washed-out gray- 
black, but the same stainless, 
brilliant black that was a 
feature of the original fabric. 


is the recognized synonym for the 
standard quality of fast-black dye. 


[.2 
THE BLACK 
THAT LASTS 


AMERICAN BUREAU 
OF LOUIS HERMSDORF 


78-80 Walker Street, 
NEW YORK 





$160. 00 


BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 













MAISON LAFERRIERE , 


28, RUE TAITBOUT — PARIS 

reminds its numerous American Lady-Customers who honour 
4 this = with their orders that they will always find there the 

most lendid assortment of the very latest novelties created in 3 


OBES” MANTEAUX ann COSTUMES 










331 


B.Altmant Go. 


ARE SHOWING AN 


Attractive Assortment 


Trimmed Millinery 


Spring and Summer Wear 


INCLUDING 


MODEL HATS, TOQUES, 
and BONNETS 


As well as those of their Own Design. 


19th St., and 6th Ave. 


PARIS 


Entrances, 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 














See that your dress- 
maker uses them in 
your new waists. No 
, other dress shields 
. ' will give the satis- 
faction,as none have 
the superior merits 
of Canfield Dress Shields, 
RELIABLY WATERPROOF. 
SOFT AS KID. EASILY WASHED, 
and guaranteed to . » 
protect the waist waka \ 
from damage by 
perspiration. 
Insist on having ¥ 
the Canfield Dress 
Shield. | 


For Sale Everywhere. 





Sie, 


c Canfield iRatter Co.,73 Warren a St N.Y. 














MOUSON’S NEW PERFUME 


VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


is inconceivably delicate 
and lasting, 
yet not too expensive. 


pa druggists and department stores sell it, 
or send 12 cents in stamps for small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 























LETTES AR 
Wen Giolets ) ov Fh aa 


L. LEGRAND (Orize-Perfumery) 44. Place de la Ma“eleine Panis 9 

















Hold their place in the front rank of the publications to which they belong. 2 


—Boston Journal. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4 a year 
WEEKLY, $4 a year 


BAZAR, $4 a year 
ROUND TABLE, $2 a year 








“That’s my Washburn!” 


If you have it in mind to buy eithera 
Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo, let us send 
you our **Washburn Book.” It tells why 
Washburns are by far the best instruments 
made; gives portraits and testimonials of 
over 100 artists, and quotes to you the 
net cash prices at which Washburns are 
sold everywhere. Address Dept. T, Lyon 


& Healy, 199-203 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Up Dientnt Oy & i 
> aes ~vohanmbmpests | 


Pride a the West. 


For sale by all leading retatiers. 





















AN EASTER TRAGEDY 


It was awful, as they tell it in the town of Genesee, 
Of the fate of poor Miss Wiggles and her bran- 
new Easter hat; 
It is very, very seldom that we find a tragedy 
That contains so much of horror as was brought 
about by that. 
Mies Wiggles was a lady with a millinery taste 
That was traly quite remarkable; 1 never knew its 
like ; 
She could make a splendid bonnet from the merest 
bit of waste, 
A bonnet that e’en Virot at her best would hardly 
strike 


But * Sette rly did happen—oh, how sad a tale to 


Mise. igen gave up ribbons and laid in a stock 
of w 
Little wings et little birdies, and the larger ones a» 


She “aide even spare the little yellow bird that 
sings, 


And then on Easter-Sunday, with her hat upon her 
head, 
With twenty-seven pinions snuggling all about 
the rim, 
Miss Wiggies went to service, and, as usual, she led 
In the saying of responses and the singing of the 
hymn 


Now how it was it happened I confess I do not know, 
A miracle I doubt not must bave been the cause 
of it; 
Bat as she sat demurely in the very foremost row 
Those wings began to flutter and to wobble and 
to flit 


And before the poor dear lady could take out her 
bonnet-pins 
And free herself, the bonnet hauled her upward by 
the hair, 
And with sundry pirovettings and with several dizzy 


Spins 
She floated up the steeple and out in the open air. 


‘2 
AN EASTER REVERIE 


So let this be a warning to you maidens of to-day 
Who kill Se" little birdies with their babies and 
thelr ma’ 
It may be you'll it be treated in this very self-same way 
By the wings that you have chosen: just to deco- 
rate your pates. 
—_—_————— 
* Norah,” said Mrs. Perkasie to her new cook, * this 
salad tastes of kerosene.” 
* Sure, mam,” replied Norah, “ an’ it was yersilf as 
tould me to put ile on it.” 
——__— 
** Well, Silas, is your son getting abead at college?” 
“ Well, rather. Fact is-he's gettin’ such a big head 
I can’t do nothin’ with him.” 
ooo 


“I'm told Charley Binks is quarrelsome.” 

“You're told right. Heis, Why, when that fellow 
was appointed a committee of one to decide on a cer- 
tain matter at our club, be put in a minority report !" 

OO —— 


In the spring the young man's fancy used ‘to turn 
to thoughts of love, 

Used to turn to soft and sweet things, bud and 
turtle-dove ; 

But that beauteous fashion lately seems to be a trifle 


off, 
Since these springs the young man’s fancy seems in- 
clined to turn to golf. 
—_——_—_————— 

“What is this concert of Europe they are talking 
about on the other side,” asked Hicks. 

“Ohb—I don't know,” said Dawson. “I judge, 
however, from the magnificence of the discord, it'»‘a 
sort of effort to run an opera season over there.” 

oe 

“These victories of Weyler’s, it appears to me,” ob- 
served the Professor, “ are mostly on paper.” 

* Which ee that Weyler has studied Richelieu,” 
replied the Philosopher. 

**In what respect 7” 

* He finds the pen mightier than the sword.” 


st Ab Phat 
Cae egg 





MY $10,000 PRIZE NOVEL. 


it was an eternity; and I felt really aggriev 
ll, pence was a tidy little sum, and I could afford to be patient; bat 
as as at least four times the time necessary, I determined not to 
hurry cayonit. | Up to this time I had been rather poor, so the first thing 
to do to take petro ahetg J improved circumstances, According- 
ly It the butcher, the r, and the candlestick-maker, all of whom 
were rather clamorous just then, that in a few months I would receive 
Eicieaneat cua ater exploiting may. grod tatore tu lun, tesomged Om 
nt, an ter € ning my ure to to 
move at — into the best house he had. I also opened accounts with 
fal, howe Phat the grand tetal did not approach the $10,400, much | 
ul, however. the gran teta! Db e much less 
it. fam honest, and I do not Pike to get | | into debt. eve I was 
cee determined that so long as the money I should enjoy a moder. 
ate amount of Juxury 
The sensation of ‘bein rich was so unusna!l and delightful that the time 
slipped by unnoted, and it came —_ me as a shock one day that only 
fieen days remained to the time when my novel must be sent tu the pub- 





lishers. ell, 1 must work ejght hours a da ee four, that was 
po: ~at I settled myself wit with a . ed my 4 ht ¢ the glo- 
rious days | would miss; ng up m poche too, I was sur- 
prised to find that already a. spent nearly > but I consoled my- 


self with the reflection that the names in such a contest would of course 
be famous, and could always command a good price for his work. Ease 
and affluence were iu my eraep grasp, if there was but $2000 left for me. 

I finished my novel, with a couple of days to s pees and then happened 
a most si thing, thi hat I am en —_ at a loss to explain. 
When the judges announced thelr awards, my novel was not mentioned ! 
It is inexplicable. I =e to the publishers and expostulated. The 
didn’t answer. I wrote in and explained fully how re were ene 
ing, yes, robbing, my creditors. Itdidn'tmovethem. I repeatedly 
upon them 4 2 = actually taking the bread out of poor poe ‘s 
mouths, The tng re 

Of course noth’ remained for me to do but to explain to my creditors 

how infamously I Thad been swindled ; and—well, just the minute I get 
out of jail I i to make those loathsome publishers suffer, if there 
is law in . Avex. Rioxerrs. 





** Yes,” said the hotel-keeper, “a hotel is as hard to manage as a nation. 
In fact one is bey like the other. We have our problems, foreign and 
«rr And pee appareatiy bellove in a high tarifl,” eald th lanci 

“An a) tly ve ina hig >” said the guest, glancin: 
over the bill of fare. ieee a 

“ We do,” laughed the hotel-keeper. 
**Gimme your free list, will you?” asked the guest, 
But the parallel had stopped. 





A TEST. 


* So YOU ARK THE MUSIO-TEACHER THAT ANSWEEKD MY ADVERTISEMENT ? a 


“We lL, SIT DOWN TUERE AND PLAY A COUPLE OF pUETS, 60 1 OAN SEE WHAT YOU CAN DO,” 






































SAINT GEORGE TO THE RESCUE; OR, 


WAS VANQUISHED. 
FROM A COPPER MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN AN OLD CYLINDER. 











